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The Hudson & Manhattan (the tunnel railway between New 
York and Hoboken), after a trial of three months, has taken off 
the special cars for women which it ran at the rear end of 
each train in the rush hours, for the very good reason that 
the women do not prefer them; they seem to be just as well 
satisfied to ride in the crowded cars. In the announcement 
the management regrets that the experiment has failed. It 
was begun for the purpose of showing that the company was 
alert to meet the wishes of the public, the Interborough having 
just manifested some unwillingness to comply with a request 
for women’s cars made to it by the New York State Public 
Service Commission. The Interborough will now laugh, while 
the other road regrets. Editors and others are trying to 
solve the psychological mystery in which this action—or non- 
action—of the women of New York is enveloped, and there is 
much wise talk about pride, the spirit of independence, and 
other occult matters; but it looks as though a large part of 
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the mystery could be dispelled by the simple explanation that 
the women’s car was the least desirable one in the train. As 
a rule, only experienced passengers are wise enough to go to 
the-end of the platform to board a train. Before expending 
brain power on psychological philosophizings, it might be well 
to offer the women the best car in the train—one of those 
near the middle. 





Coincident with the strike of white firemen against the 
negroes on the Georgia Railroad there has been a little dis- 
turbance on the Houston & Texas Central which likewise had 
its origin in the race question. It appears that in the yards 
of that road at Houston the switching crews are made up of 
negroes working under white foremen, and the white men 
have asked that when vacancies occur only whites shall be 
employed. So grave was the question in the opinion of some 
of the citizens that a large number of men, including the 
majority of the state legislature, presented a formal written 
request to the president of the road asking him to comply 
with the wishes of the white employees. The president, Mr. 
Lovett, in his reply declining to accede to the request, makes 
his strongest point in dealing with the assertion that switch- 
ing work “should not be placed in the hands of ignorant 
negroes when sober, industrious, reliable and experienced 
white men” may be employed. Quoting from a statement 
covering twelve months ending April 30 last he shows that 
the cost of repairing cars damaged in the Houston yards 
was only one-fifth as much per car as it was in the other 
yards of the company, showing that the work of the negroes 
was highly efficient, as compared with that of white men. 
The record of the Houston yards also shows comparatively a 
small number of accidents to the employees. Moreover, skill 
is not the only qualification of a switchman; fidelity is impor- 
tant, and the fidelity of the negroes to the interests of their 
employers is of the most satisfactory kind. 





Two fine new passenger stations soon will be under con- 
struction in Chicago. The Chicago & North Western’s station 
is already being built, and the directors of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana have definitely decided to erect a new depot 
for the accommodation of this road, the Wabash, the Erie, 
the Santa Fe, the Monon and the Grand Trunk, which now 
use the Polk Street station, and such other roads as may 
desire to enter the new terminal. Meantime, there is nothing 
on the surface to indicate that any steps are being taken for 
the erection of a new Union passenger station in Chicago. 
The roads using the present Union station are the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & Alton. It 
is ugly, dirty, dark, smelly, too small by far for the business 
that passes through it, cold in winter, hot in summer—in 
brief, almost everything that a modern passenger station in a 
city such as Chicago ought not to be. The roads using it are 
among the most prosperous in the country. In most respects 
they are among the best managed and most enterprising and 
progressive. It is a transportation solecism that the fine 
trains run by these great roads should arrive at and leave such 
a structure. The station being such as it is, and the Pennsyl- 
vania system, the Burlington, St. Paul and the Alton being 
such roads as they are, we confidently anticipate that the 
time will not be long before these roads will do their patrons 
and themselves the justice of building a station that will take 
its proper rank among the great passenger terminals of the 
country. 


—_—— 





Dr. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health, 
is an unusually sensible physician; or, at least, his paper on 
railway sanitation, which we print in another column, so indi- 
cates. We recall few, if any, papers by physicians on this 
subject which have not been very much open to criticism as 
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too radical—as demanding a degree of perfection far beyond 
any reasonable prospect of accomplishment. This paper seems 
to aim at practical results. The chief fault of the railways— 
tolerating innumerable unclean stations and cars, while yet by 
their practice at a few stations and on a few trains showing 
that cleanliness is practicable—is here plainly characterized 
in a single sentence. There is no need of lectures on cleanli- 
ness; the problem is only to carry out the teachings of lectures 
already well known. Dr. Hurty does not waste breath de- 
nouncing plush car seats, but recognizes the fact that nothing 
better has been found. We can all rise up and condemn plush 
as a receptacle of dust when we have abolished dust or have 
found some better way to corral it. Dr. Hurty recommends 
earth closets for all passenger cars; and he should be sup- 
ported by every railway officer in the country. Who knows of 
any other practical remedy for the offensive conditions which 
one encounters on railways everywhere? The old and primi- 
tive arrangements are defended by no one. With water 
closets the conditions inside the car can be made more ioler- 
able, but there is still much to be desired. Present arrange- 
ments of all kinds are superior to earth closets in just one 
particular; they can be neglected ad libitum without making 
them absolutely unusabie. With earth closets the caretaker 
must do his duty. But this secured, the conditions are un- 
doubtedly the best that can be had with any apparatus now 
known. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission decided on June 21, 
21 cases; at least, that is the number that have so far come 
to hand. These were what is known as formal decisions, the 
opinion in each case being written by a member of the com- 
mission and signed by all of the commissioners. The com- 
bined opinions fill 43 printed pages. This is exclusive of the 
orders which, in each case, filled from one-quarter to one-half 
a page. On an average 70 days elapsed from the time a 
case was submitted to the time it was decided. In the 21 
cases the complaint was dismissed in seven instances; the 
defendants opposed the complaint in five instances, but were 
not successful, and in three instances the attitude of the 
defendant is not indicated in the opinion. In the six remain- 
ing cases, the whole proceedings were apparently a formality, 
the defendant agreeing that the complaint was proper, and 
being willing to meet the demands of the complainant, but 
needing the authority of an order of the commission before 
doing so. Of course, the commission does not decide 21 cases 
on every day in the week, but, on the other hand, it does not, 
like the Supreme Court, hand down all the cases for one week 
on Monday (the twenty-first was Monday). The number of 
cases, the fact that in six of them the proceeding was ap- 
parently a formality, and the fact that in nearly all of these 
eases the action was brought to recover reparation for over- 
charges made some time in the past, and the still further fact 
that there was hardly any new principles involved in the 21 
eases suggests the necessity for some amendment to the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, or some change in the method of pro- 
cedure of the commission. Would it not, for instance, be 
possible to have these actions handled by some man or men 
less highly paid than the august Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? In fact, why not frankly acknowledge that the com- 
mission, largely composed of lawyers, has assumed the func- 
tions of a judicial body, and why not create additional lower 
courts, making the present commission a court of appeals 
only? 





One of the committee reports presented at the first annual 
meeting of the International Railway Fuel Association, held 
in Chicago week before last, deals with the subject of correct 
weighing of coal at mines and on railway track scales. Among 
the points discussed is the legitimate shrinkage allowable 
on car lots, and reference is made to the false impressions 
that prevail regarding the effect of weather on the weights of 
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loaded coal cars. The report points out that a full inch of 
rain falling on and retained by the coal loaded in a 36-ft. car 
would increase the weight 1,600 lbs. But drainage occurs 
almost as fast as the rain falls, and as evaporation is rapid, 
the effect is only temporary. In the discussion of this report 
there was submitted by the secretary an interesting state- 
ment of a test made by the St. Louis & San Francisco of 
coal from the Pittsburg, Kan., field, to determine the shrink- 
age or gain due to weather conditions. The test was made in 
che latter part of May and extended over 13 days. There were 
25 cars; ten were box or stock, and the remainder were open 
cars. ‘The average moisture content of coal from this district 
is 2.85 per cent. During the first seven days there were light 
rains on three different days; but with one exception the loads. 
showed a shrinkage in weight averaging 0.24 per cent. for 
the closed cars and 0.64 per cent. for the open cars. Following 
the seventh weighing a heavy rain set in, which continued 
through the following day and until 4 a.m. of the second 
day, the weather clearing at noon and continuing clear 
throughout the rest of the test. Weights on these days were 
taken at 1.30 p.m. Although weighings of the closed cars. 
were discontinued after the tenth day, the weight showed an 
average shrinkage of 0.05 per cent. The open cars showed a 
net gain in weight of 22,360 lbs. in the first weighing after 
the heavy rains, which shrunk to 4,150 by the end of the test, 
an average of 188 lbs., or 0.14 per cent. per car. And while 
the extreme gain and shrinkage for individual open cars were 
1,080 and 450 lIbs., respectively, the average result well bears 
out the committee’s statement that the weather effect, on the 
whole, is relatively unimportant. 





CAR LIGHTING. 





In Mr. Fowler’s investigation of the present status of the 
car lighting problem, published this week, some rather note- 
worthy facts are brought out. It was frankly acknowledged 
several years ago when electric lighting of passenger cars 
was first undertaken, that it was expensive; so expensive, in 
fact, that railway officers did not like to think about it, much 
less give out cost figures for the benefit of the public and 
for the scrutiny of directors and stockholders. Electric light- 
ing was used for advertising purposes, and even this value 
was questioned in some quarters. But “electrically lighted 
trains” sounded well, and so the practice grew, until the 
added expense has become a matter of course along with cer- 
tain wastes of fuel and supplies that nobody seems able to 
prevent. It has been generally supposed, however, that the 
cost of electric lighting has been greatly reduced, and that, 
for the amount of light supplied, it did not cost much more: 
then compressed gas. 

It is something of a shock, therefore, to find from the plain 
statements of railway companies using electric light, with 
which they are apparently perfectly satisfied, that the cost 
is from six to eight times that of the most efficient form 
of gas lighting, and from three to four times that of the old- 
type of apparatus, with which it was at first compared. 

In Mr. Fowler’s study no cost data were asked or obtained 
from the manufacturers. Of four systems of electric car 
lighting, reports obtained direct from the railways showed 
that the dynamo in the baggage car is the most expensive; 
in fact, that it is apparently the most costly system of car 
lighting in existence. This is true not because of the original 
cost, or of maintenance cost, or even in the actual fuel cost 
of generating the light, but because of the cost of attendance. 
In itself, the mechanism is exceedingly simple, and were it 
not for the attendance charge, the baggage car dynamo would 
rank well. But nearly $1.50 per evening for each car, without 
any added comfort to the passenger, is a rather high price. 

The axle light runs it a close second, and even the figures: 
that are given for this are not altogether satisfactory. Up- 
to the present time, all estimates of the amount of power re- 
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quired to drive the axle generator have been based upon 
shop tests. Anyone who has had experience with the differ- 
ence in behavior of apparatus under shop tests and service 
tests knows that there is usually a wide difference. The lo- 
cation of the dynamo beneath the car, suspended from the 
truck, is most trying to its efficiency, and the added effects 
of dirt, moisture and wind create a strong presumption that 
the mechanical efficiency is greatly decreased. If this power 
consumption is to be reduced the proper thing to do would 
be to make an actual dynamometer test of the power re- 
quired in service, and not an electrical test as is usually 
done. 

The third system of electric lighting (also the oldest, so 
far as its application to railway cars is concerned), is the 
simplest; the storage battery. But even this appears to be 
about seven and a half times as expensive as the kest form 
of compressed gas lighting, and that on a comparison made 
with figures taken from the records of a single road using 
both systems. 





THE MEXICAN CENTRAL UNDER PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT. 





The merging of the Mexican Central Railway with the other 
lines now under control of the Mexican government marks the 
passing of the larger railway systems which have done so 
much to further the commercial advancement of Mexico from 
the control of United States interests which built them and to 
whom much credit for the development of business in that 
republic is due. The new line of the Southern Pacific and the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, both in process of construction, 
are the only exceptions. 

The Mexican Central, reaching from El] Paso to the City of 
Mexico, with branches extending to either coast and to prac- 
tical:y every important city in the republic, has, since the 
date of its completion, been susceptible of wonderful develop- 
ment, with careful and intelligent management. Results have 
shown it was unfortunate in not having this at all times, so 
that when the business depression, beginning in the United 
States in 1907, spread into Mexico, the property had reached 
a point where its earning power and physical condition were 
at the lowest ebb, and its board of directors saw they must 
instil into the property and its officers and emplcyees modern 
railway methods as practised on our best United States roads. 

It was a known fact that the traffic to increase the earnings 
of the road was available, but that which was offered had not 
been economically handled, so that at the beginning of 1908, 
when business and earnings had fallen off nearly 30 per cent., 
with no revival in sight, the property had apparently nothing 
but a receivership before it. A change in management was 
therefore made, S. M. Felton being elected president. 

The following figures show the results obtained by the adop- 
tion of improved operating methods and the possibilities of 
the road. The figures cover a period of six months prior to 
the taking over of the property by the government, as compared 
with the same period before the introduction of modern 
methods. In the 1907 period the business depression had not 
affected earnings, while Mexico was in the midst of the depres- 
sion at the end of 1908: 





Six months ending-— 


ee eet nes 
1907. 1908. ,——Change.——, Per cent. 

Av. miles operaied ..... 3,224.8 3,245.7 Inc., jt 
Gross earnings ........$9,208,226 $7,657,221 Dec., $1,551,005 16.84 
Operating expenses...... 6,824,270 4,832,625 1,991,645 29.18 
Net earnings .......... 2,383,956 2,824,596 Inc., 440,640 18.4 
Per cent. of operation... 74.11 63.11 Dec., itt 
Gross revenue per mile . 2,855 2,359 “ 496 17.73 
Net revenue per mile ... 739 870 Inc., 431 TE.T2 
Earnings per train mile: 

PA@SENZEr 2... cc ewes 3.22 2.67 Dec., 05 17.08 

Lo eer 4 ie CO 1.37 31.06 
Amount, operating rolls. 7,520,968 5,483,885 ‘ 2,037,083 27.0 
Amt. paid for overtime.. 370,534 117,335 “ 253,199 68.3 
Tons per loaded car.... 21 24 Inc., 3 14.2 
Tons per train-mile .... 261 351 90 30.5 
Locomotive mileage .... 6,411,045 4,575,709 Dec., 1,835,336 28.0 
Pass’ger train-mileage... 1,629,135 1,462,674 ‘“ 166,461 10.0 
Freight train-mileage... 2,910,974 1,894,125 ‘ 1,016,849 34.0 
Engine failures ....... 1,837 439 ‘“ iy 76.0 
Train accidents ........ 279 144 “* 135 48.0 
Personal injuries ....... 311 153“ 158 50.0 
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A study of the statistics show a rather extraordinary state 
of affairs. With a decrease of 16.8 per cent. in gross earnings, 
due entirely to the business depression which was at its 
height during the latter part of 1908, the decrease in operating 
expenses was greater by 12.3 per cent. and net, in face of the 
decreased gross earnings, showed an increase of 18.4 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in operating expenses, there 
were put in track 11,655 tons of new 75-lb. rails and 593,112 
ties, and about 150 miles of track was ballasted with stone and 
gravel. The percentage of engines in bad order was reduced 
from 27 per cent. to 17 per cent. 

At the end of 1907 177 of the locomotives were burning oil 
obtained from wells on the Tampico branch of the road; the 
rest were coal burners. At the close of 1908 247 engines had 
been equipped to burn oil, and the saving for the six months 
from burning oil over coal amounted to $452,478. 

During the dry season the line north and south of Torreon 
is very dusty. This track was sprinkled with three coats of 
crude oil for a distance of 150 miles, abolishing the dust 
nuisance entirely. 

Of the main line extending from El Paso to Mexico City, a 
distance of 1,222 miles, over two-thirds was former ’y laid with 
56-lb. rails on old pine ties on a dirt roadbed. This necessi- 
tated the passenger trains being scheduled at a speed of 25 
miles an hour for the entire distance. With the rehabilitation 
of the line nearly five hours was cut from the running time. 

At Tampico, the Gulf port, there was an accumulation of 
over 1,200 loaded cars completely blocking the terminal, some 
cars having remained there for over a year. At the end of 60 
days this was entirely removed. 

At the time of turning the road over to the government its 
physical condition had been improved fully 50 per cent. In 
fact, it was the best in the history of the road. Trains were 
all operated on time, and the organization was thorough and 
efficient. 

The entire record is remarkable and a high tribute to 
modern, progressive methods of railway management. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF THE RAILWAY. 





There is, we presume, no doubt that within a very few years 
the electrical extension of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford from Stamford to New Haven, some forty miles, will be 
in operation and electric locomotives drawing both freight and 
passenger cars over the 70 miles or more between New 
Haven and the Grand Central Station. The plans have been 
drawn, the estimates made both for cost of construction— 
estimated at some $20,000,000—and, what is more important, 
estimates of the cost of operation showing economies of the 
extended line as compared with steam, saying nothing of con- 
venience and comfort of the passenger. Nothing but the fiscal 
impediment expressed in terms of net earnings and the re- 
vival of business stands in the way; and it is hardly a secret 
that President Mellen is looking forward to still further elec- 
trical extension of his system beyond New Haven, and believes 
that the results, when added to the electrical sequels on his 
new terminal and suburban lines at and near New York, will 
be epoch-making in the history of the American railway. Even 
if we accept this vision as the merely personal outlook of one 
man, the application of electricity to such a main line as the 
New Haven with its traffic densities is a matter of absorbing 
interest. . 

But it is more than merely interesting. It is a kind of text 
that links itself to discourse on that great battlefield with 
its advances, its retreats, its flank movements and field tactics 
in which the railways of the land have, for the last two 
decades, been contending with rival forces. 

If one may drop for a moment into academic disquisition, 
action and reaction is the great law, inexorable as gravity, im 
the story of the advance of our race. It runs through morals, 
civics, the whole material world. The good ruler succeeds 
the bad ruler, and him a good ruler again. A nation in its 
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ethics, its religion, its material condition, recedes, goes ahead, 
then reacts. There are degrees, as in the case of the Anglo- 
Saxon on the one hand, or the Turk on the other, but the 
bedrock law is there, though it swings through varying de- 
grees of the human arc. It is even so in, perhaps, somewhat 
less degree, in the mechanical world. There positive progress 
is more definite and constant, but, as a kind of makeweight, 
the competitions are more immediate and intense, with the 
battle ever going on like that of the big gun with the steel- 
clad warship. One great invention succeeds another, and not 
seldom crowds it out. 

In applying this basic law to our railways it is very strik- 
ing to see how forcefully it has struck in during the last two 
decades, which span mainly the period when electricity has 
entered into rivalry with steam. During that time the new 
force, constantly expanding in its adaptations, has hit the 
railway hard at two points—the rival electric railway and the 
long-distance telephone. To these must be added, during the 
last two or three years, the automobile. In none of the three 
cases, still less in the total of the three, can the rivalry be 
accurately measured. The electrical railway, as a parallel, is 
a rival at proximate siations, a feeder to remoter ones and a 
feeder almost exclusively when a lateral and not a parallel 
of the steam line. The long-distance telephone in possibiy 5 
per cent. of the instances where it prevents the railway jour- 
ney, compels it; and even the automobile carries the passenger 
to the railway station as well as takes him by. But, in their 
aggregate, the three forces, impacting on railway travel, must 
have been very serious if indefinite. Nor, letting alone mat- 
ters of legislation, are such new physical rivalries the only 
problems that the railways have been compelled to front and 
solve within the two decades or less. Such problems as the 
higher organization of labor by the unions and the terminals 
in big cities are in the very foreground of the battlefield. 

But for the railway, in the long conflict, there is a positive 
as well as negative side, gains as well as losses, and, in the 
language of warfare, reinforcements to offset those losses. With 
the New Haven plan as an example, how long will it be before 
the railway will find its substitute for steam and have made 
its rival a servant? The automobile may multiply. But it 
can never be an extensive freight carrier, must, in the main, 
for long distance service, be the adjunct of wealth, and its 
unit cost of transportation high in comparison with the rail- 
way. Its rivalry is incidental and limited. Effects of the long- 
distance telephone on railway travel have been unquestioned 
if nebulous. But, whatever it has been, it is largely in the 
past tense, and its future increments and rivalries not, rela- 
tively at least, great. Finally, in the costly. problem of the 
railway terminal in the big city there are two solutions ahead, 
one in the ground, the other in the air, and both co-working 
toward economic results of the most momentous character. 
The subway, with its utilization of the vast underground 
spaces, prefigures the modification of the great city terminal, 
making it distributive rather than centralized. And the New 
York Central-New Haven plan of spanning their great open 
terminal spaces with commercial structures—a point where 
we are to follow English railways with belated step—is an- 
other development of the future far more material already 
than a suggestion. 

In the battlefield of the railway, where it contends against 
new conditions and circumstances, there are other reinforcing 
elements. The economics of operation, the increased train- 
load, the improved plants which spell cheapness in the end, the 
myriad of mechanical points upon which inventive railway 
minds are centering are not lightly to be passed by. The God- 
dess of Invention is not an unbalanced deity. If she assails 
the railway on the one side she protects and aids it on the 
other. In the ultimate outcome the railway, judging by the 
past, has not much to fear. An interest represented by its 
billions of dollars which has passed so well through the many- 
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sided attacks of the last few years of almost dramatic muta- 
tion can hardly view with dread that battlefield of the future 
on which its foes, physical and otherwise, cannot possibly be 
stronger and are likely to be less. 


Contributed Papers. 


TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents was held at Hotel Pont- 
chartrain, Detroit, June 23, 24 and 25, about seventy-five active 
members being present, and President W. J. Camp, of Montreal, 
in the chair. President Camp made a brief report of the 
progress of the association during the past year, making men- 
tion of the death of Charles P. Adams, Henry C. Hope, P. W. 
Snider and E. H. Millington, superintendent of telegraph of 
the Michigan Central. Mr. Millington died the day before the 
meeting of the convention. He was the efficient chairman of 
the committee of arrangements previous to his illness. A. B. 
Taylor (New York Central), C. S. Rhoads (Big Four), William 
Kline (L. S. & M. S.), L. A. Lee (P. & E.), W. L. Connelly 
(Chicago & Indiana Southern) and G. C. Todd (Nickel Plate) 
were appointed to attend Mr. Millington’s funeral, which 
occurred at St. Thomas, Ont., June 24. 

The report of Treasurer Drew showed that the association 
was in good financial condition. W. K. Morley, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the first president and the organizer of the as- 
sociation, addressed the convention, telling of the steps which 
led up to the formation of the association twenty-seven years 
ago, it being the outgrowth of monthly meetings which were 
held in Chicago in the office of Fred. H. Tubbs, superintendent 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Several changes were made in the constitution, among the 
most important of which were the provisions for holding 
regular meetings of the Western Division in September and 
January and of the Eastern Division in November and March, 
the addition of a second vice-president to the list of officers and 
the raising of the annual dues of the association to $7.50. 

The report of the committee on “High Tention Wire Cross- 
ings” (G. A. Cellar, chairman), was presented by Mr. Cellar. 
As a dividing line for their purposes between high tension and 
low tension work the committee adopted 700 volts. As part 
of their report they drew up specifications for overhead and 
underground crossings of wires, also for cables, carrying 700 
volts or over, and also prepared specifications for crossings 
for overhead wires or cables carrying less than 700 volts. In 
connection with their report they prepared a form of agree- 
ment to be entered into by the railway company and the com- 
pany desiring to cross the right of way with their wires. 

At the evening session, which lasted from 8 until 10 o’clock, 
an interesting paper on “Efficiency of Office Organization” was 
read by J. B. Sheldon (Union Pacific). Mr. Sheldon outlined 
the plan of organization adopted in his department, and his 
paper received much favorable comment. 

A paper on “Preservation of Poles” was read by H. P. 
Folsom. In the discussion J. McMillan (Canadian Pacific), 
Calgary, Alb., said that in part of his territory, poles instead of 
beginning to decay at the ground line began 4 or 5 ft. below it. 

The second day’s proceedings began with the reading by 
V. T. Kissinger (C., B & Q.) of his paper on “Wire Testing and 
Care of Wires.” W. P. McFarlane (C. & N. W.) led in the 
discussion of this paper. F. T. Wilbur (Illinois Central) ex- 
plained a short circuit push-button arrangement which has 
been used on his road with good results. 

A paper by H. D. Teed (S. L. & S. F.) on the “Difference 
Between the Trouble Shooter and the Division Lineman” was 
read by E. A. Chenery and discussed at length. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the telegraph linemen could soon 
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be educated to care for the telephone system as effectively as 
for the telegraph system. 

J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, presented an interesting paper on 
“Telephone Construction.” An exhaustive paper on “Dry Bat- 
teries” was read by F. H. Loveridge, of Chicago. U. J. Fry 
(C., M. & St. P.), who had an extensive experience on this 
subject, led in the discussion of Mr. Loveridge’s paper, telling 
of the use of dry batteries for telephone despatching work 
and the economy which had been effected by using them on 
400 miles of his road. W. J. Camp gave interesting facts con- 
cerning his experience with the use of dry cells for telephone 
despatching, and G. H. Groce gave experiments with the use 
of dry cells for operating a block signal wire. 

Los Angeles was selected as the place for holding the next 
annual convention, which it was decided to hold about the 
middle of May, the exact date to be decided by the executive 
committee. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: John L. Davis, 
of Chicago (C. & E. I.), president; I. T. Dyer (San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake), first vice-president; George A. Cellar 
(Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh), second vice-presi- 
dent, and P. W. Drew, of Chicago (Chicago division of the 
Minneapollis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie), secretary and 
treasurer. 

After the election of officers the members adjourned to the 
Casino at Belle Isle, where they enjoyed a dinner in the open 
air. On Friday there was an excursion to Port Huron 
over the Grand Trunk Railway, returning by steamer 
down the St. Clair river. 


EXHIBITS. 


J. WU. Bunnell & Company, Inc., New York.—J. J. Ghegan. 


Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio —Indestructible telephone ap- 
paratus ; receivers and mouthpieces made of drawn metal covered with 
ain composition. Exhibit in charge of A. D. T. Libby and A. B. 

m 


G. M. Dodge, Valparaiso, Ind.—Automatic self-teacher of telegraphy. 


Duplex Metals Company, New York.—Copper-clad steel wire. Repre- 
— by J. B. Given, vice-president ; J. T. Kinder, secretary, and J. E. 
am. 


The Egry Register Company, Dayton, 0.-—M. C. Stern, treasurer and 
general manager. 

General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y.—Selective train 
despatching apparatus, the invention of G. H. Groce, superintendent of 
telegraph of the Illinois Central. Represented by W. W. Salmon, presi- 
dent ; Geo. D. Morgan, vice-president and treasurer, and M. F. Geer, 
sales engineer of the company, Rochester, and W. G. Hovey, special 
agent at New York. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago.—Telephone equip- 
ment of various styles. Represented by J. C. Kelsey, G. A. Joy and Ed- 
ward Parliment. 
wee Insulated Wire & Cable Company, New York.—Perey W. 

er. 

Okonite Company, New York.—John Langan. 

Railroad Supply Company, Chicago.—E. W. Vogel, signal engineer, 

Railway Telephone & Electric Company. Lafayette, Ind.—Railway 
telephone apparatus. Exhibit in charge of O. T. Lademan, general man- 
ager, 

Rock Island Battery Company, Cincinnati.—Dry Batteries. Repre- 
sented by M. S. Rosenthal, president of the company, and Philip Cass 
and F. C. Ketzel. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J.—R. R. Newell, of 
the Trenton office; G. W. Swan, of New York, and W. H. Slingluff, of 
Chicago. 

Sandwich Electric Company, Sandwich, Ill.—Represented by H. O. 
Rugh, C. S. Rhoads, Jr., and E. Parsons. Selectors and adjustable 
telephones; a cordless jack back, with which one telephone can be used 
on a number of circuits without the possibility of cord trouble. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester. 
N. Y.—-Selective despatching equipment, showing a master station and 
three line stations; complete line of standard telephone apparatus, con- 
sisting of iron-clad railway telephones, jack boxes, portable and semi- 
portable telephone sets and magneto wall telephones. Exhibit in charge 
of I. O. Munson and Messrs Hague, Gibson and Button of the Rochester 
office; J. O. Oliver, of Philadelphia, and E. C. Lewis, of Chicago. 


United States Electric Company. West Newton, Mass.—Multiple and 
Single station selective calling systems, with master selector and sev- 
eral station equipments in operation on each system; single station 
central battery selector, by means of which any station on a line may 
be called in from two to eight seconds. Represented by H. E. Merrell, 
—- manager; KE. R. Gill, electrical engineer, and M. E. Laun- 

ranch. 


Watson Insulated Wire Company, Chicago.—J. V. Watson and B. L. 
Winchell, Jr. 

Western Electric Company, Chicago, Ill.—Telephone apparatus for 
railway service: Gill and Cummings-Wray selectors: several types of 
portable or train telephones. Represented by W. BH. Harkness, sales 
engineer; H. L. Burns and R. F. Spamer, of New York, and Mrs. C. L. 
Howk and J. H. Finley, of Chicago. 


Charles KE. Davies, chief operator of the Great North Western Tele- 
graph Company, at Ottawa, Ont., in response to requests from several 
members, exhibited a full set of his telegraph repeaters, which are 
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Mr. Davies’ invention made a favorable 


iving satisfactory service. 
ahi ae Its pre- 


impression and several members contemplate giving it a trial. 
dominating features are simplicity and ease of adjustment. 





LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twenty-second annual convention of American Associa- 
tion of Local Freight Agents’ Associations was held at Albany, 
N. Y., June 22-25, with 230 agents in attendance, representing 
associations in 70 of the 96 cities which are members of the 
organization. The extremes of the country were represented 
—Winnipeg, San Francisco, Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Jacksonville, Baltimore, Boston, Portland, Me., and Montreal. 

The report of the secretary showed that the New York City 
association withdrew prior to 1908 meeting, but as 1908 dues 
were paid it was shown in the list of members. During the 
current year Milwaukee and Shreveport disbanded, making a 
loss of three associations. New applications were accepted 
from Washington, D. C., Tampa, Fla., Spokane, Wash., Hous- 
ton, Texas, Gary, Ind., Athens, Ga., and Bloomington, Ills., 
making a net gain of four associations, or a total of 96, with a 
membership of 1,048. 

The opening session was held in the assembly chamber of 
New York’s magnificent state capitol, where delegates and 
their ladies were welcomed by Governor Hughes, Mayor Sny- 
der, Clifford S. Sims, Vice-President of the Delaware & 
Hudson, and F. A. Harrington, Superintendent of the New 
York Central. An address was given by W. J. Mullin, General 
Traffic Manager of the Delaware & Hudson. 

The business of this association is to discuss questions con- 
cerning the work of local freight stations and offices, and 
to formulate conclusions in such shape that the ‘Conference 
Committee” can lay them before the higher officers or take 
them to other associations, whichever course may seem de- 
sirable. This method of procedure has been the result of the 
experience of the association. The local freight agent deals 
with many of the most important questions that come up in 
railway management, yet, owing to the limited sphere of his 
authority, looked at from a territorial standpoint, he can ac- 
complish little in the way of change or improvement, except 
by going to some higher officer—one who has authority over 
the whole of the company’s lines. At the Albany meeting 31 
subjects were presented and each was labeled with the name 
of the city whence it was presented. 

Topic No. 1.—The meeting endorsed the proposal from 
Council Bluffs that there should be much more through bDill- 
ing in order to avoid delays at junctions. 

No. 2.—The association recommended that seal presses be 
done away with and some seal adopted which does not need a 
press. Presses frequently get lost. 

No. 3.—When a shipper loads a car, he should put on the 
doors his private seals; this to prevent disputes as to losses. 

4.—Thefts of freight at large terminals are very common, 
and, after a discussion of the subject, the Conference Com- 
mittee was directed to see what could be done toward taking 
joint action with city authorities to break up “fences.” 

5.—Compensation of railway clerks. The pay of 
should be increased only on the basis of merits, as shown by 
a thorough system. 

6, 7, 8.—These topics, presented by three different cities, 
brought up the question of disputes as to weight of carload 
shipments and the settlement of claims. It was the sense of 
the meeting that universal through billing was the most com- 
prehensive remedy applicable; and that actual weights shou!d 
be shown on all billing from point of origin. 

9.—Filing of tariffs—AI1l] tariffs should be printed on loose- 
leaves; and, of course, each road should have uniform filing 
methods at all stations. 

10, 21, 29—These topics dealt with the general question of 
efficiency of the organization and the meeting listened to an 
address by W. H. Drayton, representing the American Rail- 
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way Association, who recommended that the freight agents 
reorganize so as to be subordinate to the A. R. A. The meet- 
ing heartily adopted his suggestions, and a special committee 
was appointed to deal with the matter, consisting of: C. E. 
Cochrane (Penna.), Baltimore, Md.; W. W. Alexander (L. & 
N.), Cincinnati, O.; T. P. Adams (Mo. Pac.), St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. P. Martin (Can. Pac.), Montreal, P. Q.; D. G. Hood (P. & 
L. E.), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

11.—Necessity of having shippers make out bills of lading 
and shipping orders with ink or indelible pencil.——The secre- 
tary was instructed to print a circular on this subject, which 
has been issued by the Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 

12 and 13.—Universal prepayment.—The Conference Com- 
mittee was instructed to agitate this matter and to advise 
shippers that many large firms are now prepaying a! their 
shipments. 

14.—Omaha proposed a standard code of freight traffic rules, 
and the proposal was endorsed and referred to the Conference 
Committee. 

17.—Inspection of shipments billed to order—Where ship- 
per allows consignee to inspect, he should say definitely what, 
if any, samples may be taken out of packages. 

20.—The convention approved a proposal from Detroit to 
have blanks of special form or color for way bills and ex- 
pense bills of freight billed to the shipper’s order. 

22.—A member from Kansas City explained the way-bill 
clearing house established there. The same scheme is being 
tried at other cities. 

26.—Checking carload shipments delivered from team 
tracks.—Atlanta proposed that the carrier should not help 
load or unload, or, if any help is given, a charge should be 
made. It is desirable that consignee sign for the contents 
when the seals are broken; thereafter he should use his own 
lock or seal. The meeting approved this view. 

’ 27.—Time for holding annual meeting.—A special commit- 
tee reported that the time between April 15 and June 15 
should be avoided on account of floods and labor agitation. 

30.—A special committee described a method in use at 
Peoria, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City and other places for 
reclaiming grain doors; and recommended a door used by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The convention endorsed the 
reclaiming idea, but could not agree on a standard door. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows, a star indicating reelection: President, C. A. Witzel. 
B. & O., Cleveland; vice-president, H. J. Griffing, M. & O., 
Mobile; treasurer, C. E. Fish, B. & O. S. W., Cincinnati, sec- 
retary, G. W. Dennison, P. Co. & H. V. Ry., Toledo. 

Mobile was selected as the place for the next meeting, time 
to be fixed later by the executive committee. 
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On Friday the members went to Lake George, stopping at 
Saratoga. On this excursion the members had with them 
Vice-President C. S. Sims, of the Delaware & Hudson; General 
Manager Crowley, of the New York Central; W. J. Mullin, 
general traffic manager of the Delaware & Hudson, and other 
railway officers. 





THE “CHIEF” FREIGHT CAR SEAL. 





This seal, shown in the accompanying engraving, Fig. 1, 
has been used on the New York Central for the past two 
months, and is reported as giving marked satisfaction. It is 
designed on the familiar principle of a lock, which is easily 
opened while uncovered; but which, for the purpose of pre- 
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Fig. 1—The ‘‘Chief’’ Car Seal. 


venting unauthorized opening of the door, is covered with a 
metal shield. This shield, which has to be destroyed to open 
the door, is made of what is known as “tiger iron,” and it can 
be readily lithographed, embossed or perforated. This metal 
shield has sufficient substance and toughness to make it some- 
what difficult to destroy, and this is the distinctive merit of 
the invention. To get it out of position, so as to permit the 
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opening of the lock, requires considerable time and force, and 
it is believed tampering will always expose itself. The agent 
at one of the stations on the line where the new seal has 
been most used says that the time required to open the car 
doors on the platform side is from 30 to 60 seconds. and where 
the man has to stand on the ground, about 90 seconds. Cars 
can be sealed, however, in less time than with wire seals. The 
method of using the seal is clearly explained by the smaller 
pictures, Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5; Fig. 2, inserting the seal; Fig. 3, 
breaking the seal; Fig. 4, removing the seal; Fig. 5, opening 
the lock. 

It will be observed that the serial number on the seal is 
large enough to be easily read in ordinary light and also large 
enough so that the absence of a seal will be readily noticed. 
This seal is made by the Albany Lock & Seal Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


FIFTY-TON CLASS G. J. GONDOLA CARS FOR THE 
NORFOLK & WESTERN. 





The Nortolk & Western is now building at its Roanoke 
shops a number of 50-ton, class G.J., all-steel gondola cars. 
In all, there will be 300 cars, and at the outset one sample 
car was built in order to make any alterations which might 
seem advisable in working out the design in actual con- 
struction. 

The original design provided for eight drop doors. Two 
pairs of these were placed on one side, each pair being hinged 
at a point 12 ft. 334 in. from opposite ends of the car. This 
left an opening in the center sufficiently large to place another 
pair of doors and the design was changed accordingly, and 
it necessitated a slight readjustment of the brake cylinder 
position. On the other side of the sample car, two of the four 
doors are hinged on the cross center-line, the other two being 
single doors and hinged about 7 ft. 5 in. from this center line. 
This arrangement left sufficient space to include two additional 
doors, hinged on the same line as the single ones, and the 
design was changed to provide for four doors instead of two 
on this side also. The addition of the four doors, two on each 
side, provides for discharge openings extending for about 22 ft. 
of the length of the car and centered between the trucks. 

Another slight change in design was made in the material 
used for the stakes, whicn, in the sample car, are made of 
Carnegie tie-sections, while in the 299 cars yet to be built, the 
stakes will he 3%4-in. deck beams. This alteration in material 
was due especially to the fact that the rivets may be more 
easily machine-driven with the beam sections. There have 
also been a number of minor changes in the rivet spacing to 
accommodate the use of multiple punches, also in the location 
of hand holes, brake staffs and stake pockets. 

These cars measure 40 ft. over end sills with inside dimen- 
sions of 38 fi. 7% in. long, 9 ft. 3 in. wide and 4 ft. 4 in. 
high. The bottoms, sides and ends are made of \-in. plates. 
The center sills are composed of 15-in., 33-lb. channels, with 
a ¥s-in. coverplate on the top, the bottom portion between the 
bolsters being reinforced with 314-in. x 314-in. x 1%4-in. angles. 
Where the cover plate is cut away in order to provide for the 
top bolster plate, it is reinforced by 314-in. x 314-in. x %-in. 
angles, designed to transfer the stresses from the front to the 
back portion. 

The body bolsters have been made very strong, as the major 
portion of the load will be transmitted to the bolsters through 
the deep plate girders which form the sides of the car. These 
plate girders are designed especially for stiffness, as it is 
probable that they will carry the maximum portion of the load. 

These cars will be equipped with Sessions draft gears, 
Farlow draft attachments, Westinghouse air brakes, cast steel 
truck bolsters, Andrews cast steel side frames, plastic bronze 
journal bearings, and Kensington journal boxes will be used 
on a part of the cars. 

These designs were made at the shops of the Norfolk & 
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Western, Roanoke, Va., under the supervision of W. H. Lewis, 
Superintendent Motive Power, and John A. Pilcher, Mechanical 
Engineer. 





A. R. A. COMMITTEE. 





In the Proceedings of the American Railway Association, 
just issued, are the names of the members of the committees 
as organized under the new constitution. Omitting the dates 
showing expiration of terms, the list is as follows: 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
F. A. Delano, President, Chicago, III. 
Daniel Willard, First Vice-President, Chicago, Ill. 
W. G. Besler, Second Vice-President, New York City. 
W. F. Allen, General Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. E. Fairbanks, Assistant General Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, 24 Park Place, New York City. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES. 
Executive Committee. 
Fr. A. Delano, President, Wabash. 
Daniel Willard, Second Vice-President, C., B. & Q. 
W. G. Besler, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., C. R. R. of N. J. 
C. R. Gray, Vice-President, St. Louis & San Francisco. 
I. G. Rawn, Vice-President, Illinois Central. 
J. Kruttschnitt, Dir. of Main. and Op., U. & So. Pac. Systems. 
H. U. Mudge, Second Vice President, C., R. I. & Pac. 
G. L. Peck, Gen. Mgr., Penn. Lines West of Pittsburgh. 
T. E. Clarke, Gen. Supt., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
*L,, F. Loree, President, Delaware & Hudson. 
*A,. W. Sullivan, Gen. Mgr., Missouri Pacific. 
*Stuyvesant Fish, Dir., Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
*W. C. Brown, President, New York Central Lines. 


Committee on Nominations. 
J. C. Stuart, Temporary Chairman. 
J. C. Stuart, General Manager, Erie. 
A. H. Smith, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Benj. McKeen, Gen. Mgr., Vandalia. 
F. O. Melcher, Gen. Mgr., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chas. A. Wickersham, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Western of Ala. 


Commission on the Interchange of Freight Cars. 
James McCrea, Chairman. 
James McCrea, President, Pennsylvania. 
Lucius Tuttle, President, Boston & Maine. 
W. W. Finley, President, Southern. 
Howard Elliott, President, Northern Pacific. 
J. Kruttsebnitt, Dir. of Main. and Op., U. & S. P. Systems. 


Special Committee on Relations With Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
F. A. Delano, Chairman. 
F. A. Delano, President, Wabash. 
W. C. Brown, President, New York Central Lines. 
Samuel Rea, Second Vice-President, Pennsylvania. 
Daniel Willard, Second Vice-President, C., B. & Q. 
Robert Mather, Vice-President, St. Louis & San Francisco. 


Committee on Transportation. 

F. C. Rice, Temporary Chairman. 
F. B. Harriman, General Manager, Illinois Central. 
W. H. Brimson, Gen. Supt., Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 

(One vacancy.) 
R. H. Aishton, Gen. Mgr., Lines E. of Missouri R., C. N. W. 
F. C. Rice, Gen. Inspector of Tranportation, C., B. & Q. 
W. G. Van Vieck, Second Vice-Pres. and Mer., G., H. & S. A. 
M. S. Connors, General Supt., Hocking Valley. . 
A. M. Schoyer, Gen. Supt., N. W. Sys., Penn. Lines W. of 
Pittsburgh. 

C. E. Lee, General Supt., Boston & Maine. 





*Ex-president of the Association. 
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Committee on Maintenance. 

J. J. Turner, Temporary Chairman. 
A. T. Dice, General Supt., Philadelphia & Reading. 
E. C. Carter, Chief Engineer, Chicago & North Western. 
J. B. Berry, Chief Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
F. H. Clark, Gen. Supt. of Motive Power, C., B. & Q. V 
C. E. Doyle, Gen. Manager, Chesapeake & Ohio. * 
Wm. Garstang, Supt. Motive Power, C., C., C. & St. L. 
J. W. Kendrick, Second Vice-President, A., T. & S. Fe. 
J. J. Turner, Second Vice-Pres., Penn. Lines W. of Pittsburgh. 
Cc. S. Churchill, Chief Engineer, Norfolk & Western. 


Committee on Relations Between Railroads. 

Arthur Hale, Gen. Agt., The Am. Ry. Assn., Chairman. 
E. W. McKenna, Second Vice-Pres., C., M. & St. P. 
W. G. Bierd, Gen. Supt., New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
W. L. Park, Gen. Supt., Union Pacific. 
M. Trump, Gen. Supt. Transportation, Pennsylvania. 
C. H. Ackert, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, Southern. 
W. G. Brownlee, Gen. Transportation Manager, Grand Trunk. 
Henry Miller, Vice-President and General Manager, Wabash. 
H. J. Merrick, Supt. Freight Transportation, L. S. & M. S. 
J. M. Warner, Gen. Manager, Chicago & Western Indiana. 


+ 


Arbitration Committee. 

Arthur Hale, Chairman. 
Arthur Hale, General Agent, The American Railway Assn. 
J. M. Warner, General Manager, Chicago & Western Indiana. 
W. J. Jackson, General Manager, Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
F. E. Ward, General Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
L. G. Haas, Agent for the Receivers, Seaboard Air Line. 


Committee on the Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles. 
C. B. Dudley, Temporary Chairman. 
C. B. Dudley, Chemist, Pennsylvania. 
N. D. Maher, Second Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., N. & W. 
W. B. Scott, Asst. Dir. of Main. and Op., U. and S. Pac. Sys. 
Theo. Voorhees, Vice-President, Philadelphia & Reading. 
O. S. Keith, Supt. of Transportation, Illinois Central. 
(One vacancy.) 
W. C. Nixon, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., St. Louis & San Fran. 


E. H. Fitzhugh, Third Vice-Pres., Grand Trunk, Montreal, Que. 


(One vacancy.) 


Committee on Electrical Working. 
George Gibbs, Temporary Chairman. 


J. F. Deems, Gen. Supt. of Motive Power, etc., N. Y. C. Lines. 
J. D. Isaacs, Consulting Engineer, Union & Southern Pacific. 


W. J. Harahan, Asst. to President, Erie. 
C. S. Sims, 2d Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Delaware & Hudson. 
L. C. Fritch, Consulting Engineer, Illinois Central. 


xe0. Gibbs, Chief Engineer of Electric Traction, Long Island. 
E. H. McHenry, Vice-Pres., New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Special Committee on Conference on Car Demurrage Rules. 


Arthur Hale, Chairman. 
Arthur Hale, General Agent, The Am. Railway Association. 
Clyde Brown, General Solicitor, New York Central Lines. 
E. B. Boyd, Asst. to Vice-President, Missouri Pacific. 





The Tauern Railway, the new Alpine line connecting Gastein 
and Spittal, was opened on July 5. So great were the engi- 
neering difficulties that, although the line is only 30 miles 
long, the cost was very high. Eight years were required for 
the completion of the Tauren tunnel. The railway greatly 
shortens the distance between Central Europe and the 
Adriatic. 
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THE McCLINTOCK INTERLOCKING RELAY. 





The accompanying engravings illustrate the mechanism of 
the McClintock interlocking relay as used for crossing bells on 
single track, where the bell must be so controlled as not 
to be rung by a train moving away from the crossing. Fig. 
1 shows the relay assembled; that is, two relays on a single 
base. The contacts consist of platinum points 1, 2, 3, 4, fused 
into circular glass tubes, R, R’, from which the air has been 
exhausted and which contain mercury, as shown by dectted 
lines. These tubes or rings are supported by fiber clamps,,. 
Cc, C’, mounted on square shafts pivoted in supports, d, d’. 
Rods f, f’, attached at their upper ends to projections from 
the armatures L, L’ of magnets M, M’, move the mercury 
rings. In Fig. 1 both of the magnets are shown energized. 
Interlocking arms x and y are secured to the ring shafts as. 
are also the counterweights W, W’. Spiral leads composed 
of a number of fine insulated copper wires connect the plat- 
inum points with binding posts 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’. These binding 
posits have square shanks to prevent turning and are mounted 
on a marble slab which also supports the magnets. The 
marble slab rests on a glass circular shield, h, h’, which rests 
on a metal base. Screws passing through the marble slab and 
the metal base serve to hold the parts together. 

The operation of the relay may be understood by reference 
to Figs. 2,3 and 4. In Fig. 2 the left-hand magnet (M) being 
de-energized, ring R has revolved sufficiently to bring the 






































Fig./ 
McClintock Interlocking Relay. 


mercury into contact with both platinum points, thereby form- 
ing a path for an electric current to ring the bell. In Fig. 3 
both magnets are de-energized, as when a train is partly in 
both track sections opposite a bell. It will be observed that 
arm x rests against the stop carried by the shaft of ring R, 
thereby preventing ring R’ from revolving sufficiently to make- 
contact through the mercury between points 1 and 2. In 
Fig. 4 magnet M has picked up its armature but magnet M” 
is still de-energized, as when a train has passed the bell and 
entered the second track section. Here arm y has caught 
under the stop carried by the shaft of ring R’, while arm x 
still rests against the stop carried by the shaft of ring R. 
In this position should magnet M become de-energized again, 
ring R could revolve to make contact, as would be required 
in case a second train should follow another and enter the 
first track section befcre the leading train lad left the second. 
When both magnets pick up the apparatus assumes its nor- 
mal condition, a8 shown in Fig. 1. In addition to the rings 
shown others can be provided to close local circuits either 
when the magnets are either energized or de-energized. 

This relay is made by the McClintock Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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A SYSTEM OF HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE HYDRAULIC 
ACCUMULATORS. 


LY R. F. WILLIAMS, 
Shop Engineer, Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd. 

An interesting hydraulic system has recently been installed 
at the Montreal works of the American Locomotive Co., New 
York, consisting of two accumulators and two pumps, one ac- 
cumulator being operated at a slightly higher pressure than 
the other. The relief from the high-pressure accumulator, 
instead of discharging directly into the pump supply tank, 
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working, and when they start again the steam pump will 
help out if necessary for extreme variations in demand. This 
is provided for by having a butterfly valve, on the steam pump, 
which is opened and closed by a lever actuated by the motion 
of the low-pressure accumulator. When the accumulator is 
down it opens the butterfly valve, thus starting the steam 
pump, which pumps directly into the low-pressure accumu- 
lator. When the low-pressure accumulator reaches its high 
point it closes the steam supply,.thus shutting down the 
steam pump. Should the accumulaior go up still higher, due 
to water coming over from the electric pump, it will open 
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Section A-8. 


High and Low Pressure Hydraulic Accumulators. 


is piped to the low pressure accumulator and thence into the 
pump supply tank. With such an arrangement, there is al- 
ways high-pressure water available, even when the demand 
is excessive on the low-pressure accumulator. 

A motor-driven pump runs continuously and supplies both 
accumulators with water for ordinary work. A steam pump 
is automatically cut in by the low-pressure accumulator to 
take care of any excessive demands on the low-pressure sys- 
tem. The large flanging presses on the low-pressure side 
work intermittently, and require large amounts of water. By 
this arrangement, the small electric pump can store up water 
in the low-pressure accumulator when the flangers are not 


a relief valve and exhaust into the pump supply tank, thus 
relieving the pump of any pressure. There is no necessity 
for a separate control for the high-pressure accumulator, as 
the capacity of the motor-driven pymp is figured so that it 
can operate continuously taking care of the average loads. 
The piping as shown on accompanying drawings is arranged 
so that the control valves are brought together in one casting, 
or change block, which is a special bronze four-way valve. 
This makes them very easily accessible, allowing the oper- 
ator, in case of breakdown, to cut ovt any pump or accu- 
mulator or any line of service pipe without interfering with 
the operation of the remainder of the plant. Considerable 
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difficulty was experienced with the relief valves at first, due 
to their too sudden closing. This produced water hammer 
in the pipes and kept the accumulator continually dancing 
up and down. The original valves were of the spring relief 
type, and the trouble was overcome by developing the special 
relief valve shown by the accompanying drawing, which will 
relieve the water under 1,500 Ibs. pressure without hammer- 
ing action of any sort and keep the accumulator stationary 
while relieving. : 

An automatic check valve next to each accumulator pre- 
vents them from dropping in case of a burst in the line. The 
pump supply tanks are fed by a Davis balanced float valve. 
The motor-driven pump is a Gould Triplex, size 3% in. x 
16 in., capacity 75 gals., against 1,500 lbs. pressure. It is 
driven by a 100-h.p., three-phase, type M, 440-volt, General 
“lectric motor, in connection with which is used a Sundh auto- 
matic starter. An oil switch with overhead attachment is 
mounted alongside the automatic starter, and a water gage 
showing the pressure is mounted on the board below. The steam 
pump is a duplex Snow hydraulic pump, size 18 in. x 4 in. 
x 18 in. As formerly operated, there was only one pump and 
one accumulator, which was insufficient to carry the load, and 
the installation above outlined was put 
fering with shop operations. 
in a different shop and connected through pipes in a concrete 
trench beneath the floor. 
of accumulators allowing for the installation of an additional 
riveting tower. It would be much better if they could have 
been placed close together. 

This system of accumulators is especially valuable where a 
water pressure has te be maintained continuously for regular 
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those desiring to stay out must give notice in writing within 
three months after the date of beginning business; all entering 
the service after the association is organized must become mem- 
bers, but temporary and joint employees may be excluded, by 
rules to be adopted by the trusteés. The permissive and com- 
pulsory age limits for retirement from service are left to be 
decided by the trustees. The association shall be established 
only on a vote of the directors of the road and a two-thirds vote 
of the employees voting on the question. 

Three trustees are to be appointed by the directors of the 
road, three elected by the association and a seventh chosen by 
the other six members. The six trustees first named serve 
without compensation, but they may vote to pay the seventh. 
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work, and in addition provide a supply for any large inter- 
mittent demand without disturbing the pressure on the rest 
of the system. In locomotive and boiler shops, for instance, 
a constant pressure is required for hydraulic cranes, riveting 
towers, portable riveters, etc., also a large amount of water 
is required for the large flanging presses operating intermit- 
tently. By such an arrangement as outlined smaller pumps 
can be used than would otherwise be necessary. At Montreal 
exceptional electrical power rates are obtained, so that it is 
much cheaper to use the motor-driven pump operated con- 
tinuous'y than to use the steam pump. 





BOSTON & MAINE PENSION SYSTEM. 


As already announced in these columns, the Boston & Maine 
has procured the passage of an act by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts authorizing the establishment of a pension system 
for its employees, though the company has not yet decided 
when it will take advantage of the act. The law is chapter 
435 of the acts of 1909. It authorizes the organization of a 
pension association. All employees may become members; 
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The trustees shall adopt mortality tables, rates of interest 
and other fundamental features, subject to the approval of the 
state insurance commissioner and the s ate actuary. 

Each member joining the association pays an entrance fee 
of $1, and subsequent annual fees of 50 cents, and these pay- 
ments shall be duplicated by the railway to form a fund for 
expenses of administration. Each pay day each member shall 
deposit in the annuity and pension fund a certain percentage 
of his wages; the percentage, not exceeding 3 per cent., is to be 
determined by the trustees, subject to the approval of the 
directors of the road. By approval of the directors and of two- 
thirds of the members, the assessment may be made more than 
3 per cent. The fund contributed by the employees is to pay 
annuities, and an equal fund, to be contributed by the railroad, 
is to be used “o pay pensions. There is a provision that the 
sum contributed by the railroad may at any time be increased 
or diminished by the directors of the road. Any member may 
authorize the railroad to make additional deductions from his 
wages, to provide for additional annuities. A member who 
leaves the road shall have his money refunded without 
interest; if one dies before having served years enough to 
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entitle him to a pension his legal representative shall be en- 
titled to the money he has paid, with interest, and a member 
forced to retire on account of disability, due to accident or 
disease, before becoming entitled to a pension shall have his 
money back with interest. From the fund contributed by em- 
ployees payments may be made in the form of life annuities 
payable monthly, or life annuities payable monthly with the 
provision that in the event of the death of an annuitant before 
receiving payments equal to the sum of his deposits, with in- 
terest, the difference shall be paid to his legal representatives. 
Members retiring under the regulations, at the proper age, shall 
receive pensions according to their service in the past; that is 
to say, though the association may have been running but a 
short time and the employee may have contributed but a small 
sum in the aggregate, the railroad company will pay him 
pensions based on his past service. This means that, for ex- 
ample, if the association shall be established in 1910, an em- 
ployee who shall retire in 1911, who has been in the employ 
of the company 380 years, will receive an annuity based on one 
year’s service, but a pension from the road based on 30 years’ 
service. The trustees may decide what an employee’s average 
wages have been in the past. The pension system shall not be 
deemed to be an insurance company under the laws of the 
commonwealth. The insurance commissioner and the state 
actuary shall have access to the books, papers and securities 
to examine them; and they are to make an examination at 
least. once a year. If any law is violated, the insurance com- 
missioner may go to the Attorney-General with a view to 
prosecuting the offender. 
COACH WITH STEEL UNDERFRAMES FOR THE 
CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY. 





The 15 coaches built for the Central of New Jersey by Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Corp., Wiimington, Del., are notable, 
principally for the new design for metal underframe, which is 
a composite cast steel, structural steel, wood and truss rods. 
For this reason we have obtained the drawings for its illustra- 
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tion in detail. The car body is wood with the usual end re- 
inforcement made of 13-in. x 3%4-in. bar iron. These cars 
will have a capacity of 74 passengers, and with four-wheel 
trucks will weigh 90,000 lbs. They are 60 ft. long over end 
sills and 9 ft. 8 in. wide over side sills; and 59 ft. 3% in. 
long and 8 ft. 101%4 in. wide inside. The other principal di- 
mensions are shown on the drawings. The truck has 36-in. . 
forged steel wheels, and the axles have M. C. B. 5-in. x 9-in. 
journals. The truck frame bolster and spring plank are cast 
steel furnished by the Commonwealth’ Steel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The wheel pieces have a rectangular shape, much 
like the wooden ones they have replaced, the outside dimen- 
sions are 4% in. x 9 in., and the cast metal is 14-in. thick. 
The equalizers are 2 in. x 9 in. at the middle section. The 
brake beams are the Waycott high-speed type. 

Referring to the detail drawing of the underframe, it will 
be seen that the end portion from a point 2 ft. 4 in. back of 
the center plate and extending forward to the end of the plat- 
form is a solid steel casting. This includes the center plate, 
the double body bolster and the platform, and was designed 
and furnished by the Commonwealth Steel Company. The 
center sills, which are 10-in. I-beams, 35 lbs. per foot, extend 
to the web of the front member of the body bolster, and the 
two side sills, which are 8-in. I-beams, 18 lbs. per foot, ex- 
tend clear through to the oak end sill, which is 7 in. x 8 in. 
The center sills are spaced 13% in. between inside flanges 
and have a top cover plate, 14-in. thick, extending the whole 
length between the cast steel ends, with a %-in. gusset plate, 
3 ft. 1 in. wide, at the intersections. These rolled sills rest 
on top of four cast steel cross bearers, which are distributed 
between the bolsters. Two of these castings have legs ex- 
tending down and forming the posts for the two truss rods. 
These rods are 1% in. in diameter with ends upset for 1%-in. 
turnbuckle. The construction of the metal portion of the un- 
derframe is clearly shown in the half-tone engraving. Refer- 
ring to the cross section of the car, the wooden portion of 
the construction is there plainly shown. There are two in- 
termediate sills of pine, 5 in. x 8 in., and the steel side sills 





Steel Underframe for Central of New Jersey Coach. 
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Part Plan and Elevation of Steel Underframe of Coach for the Central of New Jersey. 


are covered by pine 4% in. x 8 in. on the outside and 2 In. 
x 8 in. on the inside. The floor and posts are secured to these 
wooden sills, and the usual construction for wooden cars is 
used in the superstructure, which is further illustrated by 
the floor plan and side elevation. 

The application of the Miner draft gear and 3-stem coupler, 
as worked out for the steel end casting and platform, is here 
shown in detail. The coupler head has side lugs to which 
are attached 114-in. rods, extending back to long spiral springs 
which have a bearing on the bracket bolted to the draft cast- 
ing. The drawbar yoke is 4 in. x 1% in., and it encloses the 
tandem springs and four followers, 114 in. thick. The plates 
in the steel casting surrounding the draft gear are 1% in. 
to 1% in. thick, and the whole construction is very strong 
and substantial and a great improvement over the former 
practice, when wood was used in this part of the car, which 
is constantly subjected to heavy jerks and blows. The coaches 
are lighted with Pintsch gas one-flame mantle lamps of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York. We are 
indebted to W. McIntosh, Superintendent of Motive Power, 
for the drawings and photograph which are here illustrated. 





RAILWAY SANITATION.* 





BY Da: J. N. HEUORPY, 


Clean stations and cars are merely a matter of cleaning. The 
offices or lobbies of first-class hotels are always clean, and this 
is accomplished by constant cleaning. Cars and stations, with 
some few exceptions on account of extraordinary circum- 
stances, can be constantly undergoing the cleaning process. 
It is a mere matter of extending the service to the cars of 
local trains and the stations of small places. The fare, with 
rare exceptions, is the same on locals as on through trains, 
and expense only stands in .ne way of local trains being kept 
as tidy as through trains.. 

Cars are now fitted up in a way to discourage accumulation 
of dirt, and make cleaning easier. I regret to record, however, 
that the coca ma<ting strip or the carpet strip in the aisle, with 
interstices filled with filth and microbes, is still too frequently 
in evidence. Improved sanitary conditions would be secured 
and a not insignificant expense saved if the aisle strips were 
abolished. There would be no objection to fluted rubber 
strips, if it is desirable to make the foot-hold better, and re- 
lieve bareness. As concerns upholstering, I do not know how 
to get rid of plush. It seems to be the only thing available. 
Passengers cannot sit on hard polished wood or metal seats, 
or cane seats, when riding long distances, for they are too 
uncomfortable. Leather is absorbent, cold, slick and uncom- 
fortable. Plush, therefore, is the only thing, and objectionable 
as it is, we musi stand it and be content with frequent dust- 
ing with compressed air and frequent sterilization. In new 
cars the closets are larger than in the old cars, the flush 
hopper is a great improvement and the placing of water 
coolers on the exterior prevents the absorption of effluvia by 
the water, and also prevents the depositing of diapers in them 
as I know has actually occurred. 

Now what must the passengers do? I would say—let the 
men follow the example of the women. The women do noi spit 
on the floor and there is not the slightest excuse for the men 
doing it. Spitting is usually a nasty, dirty, filthy habit, and 
has no part with a gentleman. If a man has catarrh, grip or 
consumption, he should for decency’s sake, also to prevent 
spreading his disease to others and to prevent the very possible 
reinfection of himself, carry a sputum cup or paper napkins. 
The litter made by certain people in their seats, on the floor, 
and even in the aisles, proclaim their kind. Of course, we ex- 
cuse the pale, over-worked and poor woman with her three 
children when crumbs, pie, jam and saliva are spread over 
the backs and bottoms of the seats. * * * The part of the 


i *Pxtracts from a paper by Dr. J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the Indiana 
State Board of Health. 
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public in passenger car sanitation is to avoid making litter, 
not to spit upon the floor, not to smear the seats with the 
filth that is always carried on shoes and to hold a paper 
napkin or cloth or handkerchief before the face when cough: 
ing or sneezing. 

I think every effort is made to keep Pullman cars clean. 
The company employs a sanitary superintendent, Dr. T. R. 
Crowder. I know him well, and his zeal is marked. The 
company sustains him, too. No complaint has ever been made 
of the Pullman sheets, pillow-slips and towels. But the 
blankets and mattresses have been suspected of not having 
had proper attention. It has been suggested that white 
blankets be used, for their treshness and condition of cleanli- 
ness can be seen at a glance. To this, the fact is brought 
forth that clean, fresh sheets protect the person from the 
blanket and mattress, and besides, soot or like dirt is not 
disease-causing and is not filth. Further, it is quite impracticable 
to wash blankets as frequently as sheets, and no housekeeper 
does it. Hence the use of colored blankets. Late berth im- 
provements are—curtains of a material less absorbent than 
tapestry, and a clean sheet on top of the blanket. The floors 
of wash rooms and closets are now covered with linoleum 
instead of carpet. Some sleepers now have a special place for 
mouth washing. One of the most serious, unsanitary features 
of railways is the continual polluting of the road-beds with 
infected human feces and urine. 

Dr. Hurty here goes on to discuss at considerable length 
facis, known to the medical fraternity, which indicate that con- 
siderable numbers of persons with mild typhoid fever are 
traveling on the cars all the time. Continuing he says: I 
believe that the proportion of typhoid patients that travel. 
either to their homes durin the early stages of infection, or 
back to their homes during the equaliy infectious stage of 
convalescence, is very large. Contract doctors send them away 
from the mines, factories, etc., once a diagnosis is made; sum- 
mer resorts and other hotels show them the door even on 
suspicion. The years of typhoid susceptibility are also the 
years of one’s life when the lust of travel burns freely in the 
blood. If the proportion of sick to well on the railway is any- 
thing like the proportion of sick to well shown by statistics, 
namely, 460 typhoids to 100,000 of population, then with eighty- 
five thousand passengers to the mile,annually,we would have over 
three hundred and seventy cases of typhoid traveling over each 
mile of road in the United States each year. I believe that the 
Old Trunk lines of the United States are already infected 
for praccically their entire length. Dr. Hurty thinks 
also that typhoid occurs more frequently in railway towns and 
in farm houses near railways than in other places. From ex- 
periments which he has made he concludes that the dust of 
the roadbed, thrown up by passing trains, lodges in reservoirs 
and other places whence it finally goes down people’s throats. 
Continuing, he says: I think all will agree as to the very 
great probability of the dissemination of typhoid and diarrhea 
infection from polluted railway roadbeds. Then what is the 
remedy? I can see only one way, and that is to compel by 
law the construction of retention closets. This would not be 
so very difficult. Beneath the hopper, place a tight meal re- 
movable box containing dry earth, and in some handy way 
supply dried earth to be used after each service of the closet 
as water is now used. Other absorbent material beside earth 
could be used and chemical disinfectant added if desired. The 
emp‘ying of the boxes and the safe disposal] of their contents 
could be attended to with small expense, and no offense to the 
senses. 

VENTILATION. 

Air we must have. The average cubical contents of six 
passenger coaches measured by myself was 4,265 cubic feet. 
The seating capacity was sixty-four persons. As each person 
requires thirty cubic feet of fresh air per minute, it follows, 
if the full quota of passengers is on board, that 1,920 cubic 
feet must enter and leave each minute. In other words, over 


one-third of all the air in the coach must be displaced by fresh 
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air in the time named. The author then goes on to discuss 
ventilating apparatus and describes the system in use on the 
day cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where air is admitted 
through vertical ducts at the ends of the car and is dis- 
tributed—warmed or not, as may be needed—by horizontal 
ducts running along the sides of the car beneath the seats. 
This system does excellent work when the cars are in motion 
and if intelligently attended to, but it fails when the car 
stands still. For several reasons, the lack of space being the 
principal one, this system is not applicable to Pullman and 
trolley cars. But for day and parlor cars, it is the best method 
of ventilation yet put in*o practical operation, and Dr. Dudley 
deserves the thanks of the public for his invention and for 
inducing his company to install it. 

Lastly, I have to present my own plans for car ventilation. 
They have had one practical trial which was not wholly satis- 
factory, owing, as I believe, to faulty installation. The plan 
is to modify the Dudley system by permanentiy closing ail 
openings in the deck and remove the foul air from near the 
floor through four ducts placed within the closets and wash- 
rooms at each end, the said ducts to lead from the car beneath 
the end seats. These ducts, surmounted by aspirating hoods, 
should open into the car at the floor, and a short arm or spur 
from the steam-heating pipes should be in the ducts to heat 
the air therein and cause it to rise. There would then be four 
ducts, two at each end, in the car, and whether moving or 
standing still, they would suck the foul air out. 

Dr. Hurty presents a copy of the rules of the Indiana Board 
of Health prescribed for the guidance of railways in the sani- 
tation of cars. 


—_ 


HICKS HEAVY CABOOSE CARS. 


The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, has recently 
built, for the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 15 steel under- 
frame, four-wheel caboose cars. As this road has severe grades 
and at several places uses pusher locomotives, the framing of 

















End and Top View of Steel Underframe. 


these cars has been designed to have sufficient strength to 
withstand the push on the rear end of the train. 

The accompanying illustrations show the general appearance 
of the completed car and of the steel underframing. The gen- 
eral dimeasions are as follows: 


SET NY a sos oe we db sae obo a 18 ft. 1% in. 
UME SURE CENNED vic cic wes soins ca XG esos 9°” 75, * 
Ineene dengin GF DOUG o. 2.52. 56 ssa0cassn iz 356 
AMBIT WIKGKH OF DONG. 6 6c c ccc acca ss ccsawe 8“ 3% ‘ 
Height from sill to plate .........0ses24% G6 * 3% is 
Length over underframing................ 23 : 
Width over underframing ............... o* © 

PN rin arias lare cin isins 6 oe Wialg eieeuaee 10 * 9 et 
POIRIER once oe Kick sah S sss seas ee 4% in.x8 “* 
IIRC AT WRIONN 6G 5 oie be aka ivwibeabeencece 33 ‘ 


The steel underframing is built up of standard shapes, plates 
and kars of open hearth steel, conforming to the standard 
specifications of the Association of American Steel Manufac- 
turers. The center sills are 12-in. channels, weighing 20.5 Ibs. 
per ft., and the pedestal sills are 6-in. x 4in. x %4-in. angles. 
Wooden sills arebolted to the underframing, the end sills 
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Leing of oak and the longitudinal sills of yellow pine. The 
framing of the car is also of yellow pine, reinforced with %-in. 
rods and iron bands. Bolts aregenerally used instead of lag 
screws throughout the construction of the car. The floor is in 
two iayers, the lower course being 114-in. and the upper course 
¥,-in. plank, tongued and grooved. 

Minor draft gear, with triple-coil draft springs of 26,300 lbs. 
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COMPRESSED GAS AND ELECTRIC CAR LIGHTING. 
BY GEO. L. FOWLER, 
Associate Editor Railroad Age Gazette. 
Some 17 years ago a small book on car lighting was issued 
by one of the technical papers, in which the various systems 
were carefully reviewed and their merits and demerits suc- 














Steel Underframe of Caboose Car for the C. C. & O. 


The coupler is a 5-in. x 7-in. cast 
steel “Major,” with solid knuckles, operated by Acme un. 
coupling attachments. The running gear is heavy, with 
pedestals of cast steel and pedestal ties of 3-in. x 214in. angle 
iron. The spring link brackets of cast steel are suspended 
from the springs by wrought iron links. McCord malleable 
journal boxes are used. The car has Westinghouse automatic 
freight car brakes, with an 8-in. x 12-in. cylinder and K-2 


capacity each, are used. 











Clinchfield & Ohio Caboose Car. 


Carolina, 


triple valve, and also hand brakes at each end of the car. A 
standard Westinghouse conductor’s valve is installed in the 
cupola. The interior of the car is provided with six bunks, a 
water iank, wash stand, lockers and a Spear stove. These 
cabocses are of particular interest on account of their being 
designed unusually strong. 





The city of Moscow, first among, Russian cities, has a belt 
railway, recently opened. It was planned in 1869, laid out by 
the government in 1898, and begun in 1908. It is 34 miles long, 
double tracked, and has 14 stations and 5 stopping places. 
On the south and west it follows closely the city limits; on 
the north and east it is 314 to 4 miles outside of them. There 
are no crossings at grade, to avoid which 290 bridges and 
viaducts were built, 4 over the Moskwa river, 13 over other 
railways and 70 over streets. Nine of the ten railways which 
enter Moscow have connections with the belt line for freight. 
The work has cost $19,700,000. 








cinctly set forth by the authors. The book drew considerable 
attention to itself at the time and aroused more or less con- 
troversy. Since that time there has been, so far as I am 
aware, no thoroughly comparative study made of the subject, 
though rapid strides have been taken all along the line and 
a number of sysiems of car lighting have been developed and 
put upon a commercial basis that did not exist at the time 
of the appearance of the book referred to. It was for the 
purpose of contributing something to the present knowledge 
on the subject that the inquiry which forms the basis for this 
article was undertaken. In it, it was decided to cut loose 
from all connection with the manufacturers of the several 
devices under investigation, except so far as information re- 
garding structural features were concerned, and to depend 
entirely upon information obtained from the railways for 
data as to the character of operation and its cost. As it has 
been impossible to visit and investigate every plant in the 
country, it is evident that some of the figures will be at 
variance with those that may be presented by manufacturers 
to their customers, and may be subject to correction. 

For obvious reasons, the railways from whom the informa- 
tion was obtained will not be named, but they were all roads 
of high standing and the figures given are taken from their 
own official reports, while the data regarding operation were 
obtained from employees in direct charge of the car lighting, 
who were instructed to give such information as might be 
desired. This statement is made as a guarantee of good faith, 
and to give what credit it may, to the authenticity of the 
figures and facts presented, and these must be regarded solely 
as that of a personal experience. 


Since the date of issuance of the book referred to there 
has been so great a development in the art of car lighting 
that it almost amounts to a revolution. Systems that had 
been established for years and seemed to be firmly seated in 
the saddle have disappeared and given way to others that are 
better both from the standpoint of the quality of the light 
and the price at which it is supplied. 

In their places we have the exceedingly wide range of 
application of compressed oil gas or Pintsch light and the 
growing use of electricity, with a limited use of acetylene. 
Although this investigation included not only the systems of 
ccmpressed gas and electric lighting, but also the four sys- 
tems of acetylene now bidding for favor, the limits of space 
require that this article shall be confined to the first two. 

The Pintsch gas system is based upon the gasification of 
crude oil in retorts. The gas so produced is compressed to 
a pressure of from i2 to 15 atmospheres and delivered to 
storage tanks carried on the cars to be lighted. It is burned 
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either in an open flame lamp or in one designed to use an 
inverted mantle. Actually, the making of the gas is almost 
invariably done by the manufacturers of the apparatus, and 
sold to the railway companies at a fixed rate per 1,000 cu. ft. 
so that the estimate of cost is a simple matter, as there is no 
charge to be made for interest, depreciation or operation of 
the generating plant, and the charge to the installation and 
hiaintenance of the cars is easily arrived at. 

Of electric systems there are three: the head end system, 
whe:e a dynamo is placed in the baggage car and is used to 
generate a current for the lighting of the train; the axle- 
light, where a dynamo is driven by a belt from the car axle, 
Which is expected to not only maintain the lights but. io 
charge a storage battery for use when the car is standing, and 
the storage baitery system. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

The system of electric lighting in which a 
dynamo is placed in the baggage car, and which originated 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, is used quite exten- 
sively, and among other places on some _ transcontinental 
The criticism of the system as expressed by the men 
is the old one that the baggage car dynamo is a heavy draft 
on the steaming ability of the locomotive; and, when the 
pressure falls, the engineer will shut it off and allow the 
lamps to draw on the batteries until the latter are nearly 
exhausted; a practice that leads to a rapid deterioration and 
«xpensive repairs. Where no baiteries are used there is no 
such trouble, but in that case the train must be short. 

On one transcontinental line the electrically-iighted trains 
require the constant service of 10 electricians at a salary of 
$85 per month each for the 10 trains that are operated. They 
ride through to the coast. 

There is a storage battery on each car, and on one train 
there ig a large set on the baggage car and another on the 
observation car, and these are capable of lighting the whole 
train for one hour. The batteries are charged direct 
the dynamo with the resistance coils on. 

li would be useless to go into a detailed description of this 
method as it does not differ essentially from the one which 
has been so often described on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney, with which most of the readers of the Railroad Age 
Gazette are familiar and which has been repeatedly described 
in the technical papers, and for which O. W. Ott gives the 
in his paper read before the Western Railway Club in 
April, 1907, costs that have been checked and approved. This 
cost, in which he includes a depreciation of 15 per cent. on 
the batteries with 5 per cent. on the turbo-generator and fit- 
tings and interest at 5 per cent. on the original cost, he places 
at $533.18 per car per vear. If we assume that the car is 
lighted for 1,500 hours during the year the cost becomes 35.54 
cents per car-hour. 

‘From another road where both Pintsch gas and electricity 
developed by an axle-driven generator is used, very complete 
data was obtained. From these it appears that the chair cars 
(not averaged about 12.000 miles per month. 
These are 70 ft. long and are fitted with 42 lights of 
each. A ground glass shade was used, 
but as it accumulates dust very rapidly it soon becomes dirty 


well-known 


trains. 


from 


casi 


parlor cars) 
cars 
eight candle power 
and it was the intention to change to a smooth opal glass that 
would not be open to this objection. 

The parlor and diners are more elaborate in their 
fixtures and cost about 50 per cent. more to maintain than the 
chair cars and ordinary coaches. No measurements other than 
order to determine the amount 
to drive the dynamo, but it is estimated 
that about 3 horsepower is required, and that the efficiency of 
the dynamo is 5 per cent. 


cars 


electrical have been made-in 


of power required 
about 65 These figures are pure 
estimates, and until actual dynamometer measurements have 
been taken under 1 car in service, there can be no certainty 
of the amount of inaccuracy involved in the figures. My own 
experience in checking off calculated measurements of this 
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sort with the work of the dynamometer is that the calcula- 
tions are invariably too low because of the failure of the 
calculator to take into account the influence of the multi- 
plicity of forces that are at work, the intensity and 
direction of which we have no means of determining. This 
3-h.p. covers the sleeping car as well as the day coach. 

In the vestibuled cars there are 51 lights in all, of which 
four burn only when the vestibule is open; the contact being 
made and the circuit closed by the opening of the doors. 

From 85 to 90 per cent. of the cars are in service and the 
depreciation is calculated on the whole equipment with the 
exception of the batteries and this amounts to about $3 per 
1,000 car-miles. 


Failures —-— --Cost-——_—_ 
per car Per car Per 1,000 
per month. per month. car-miles. 
Te. | 1.51 $35.71 $2.81 
2d Be Digs eens ais 1.27 36.85 2.83 
3d ST ke ees 1.10 36.12 2.61 
| I acelalleSoe oR rc 1.23 38.04 2.84 
eee ary, Sey 91 36.89 2.6 
eT eae 1.46 45.48 3.29 


In the accompanying table, the cost was computed by taking 
the average for each month. 

In drawing up the reports on this subject, the calculations 
are based by the railway company on the number of cars 
which would be sufficient for the service if used regularly 
with the scheduled “lay overs.” This number is called the 
“Number of Cars in Service,” and runs from 10 to 50 per cent. 
less than the number of cars equipped. Such a percentage 
being idle on side tracks or in the shops. This gives us a good 
basis, but makes the cost appear greater than it really is, 
because the cost of making repairs and the interest on idle 
equipment is charged to the “Active Cars.” 

If we take the reports of the performances of these cars for 
six years, it will be found that, for the first three years, the 
average number of failures per month decreased, and then 
rose again to a point considerably above that originally exist- 
ing, indicating that as the apparatus became older and 
deterioration had occurred, it became less reliable; and the 
same statement holds for the cost per car per month. For 
example, in six years, the average number of failures per car 
per month, with the cos: per car and per 1,000 miles, is given 
in the following table: 

Business. Coach, chair 
——-+-——, -& comb. --Dining-~ —Puliman— 


1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
Labor and supervision. .10.61 13.28 10.61 13.28 19.94 15.91 15.91 19.94 


Cost items. 


Interest and depreciation 9.74 9.58 8.183 8.28 12.8611.35 8.54 8.46 
Int. on idle equipment.. 9.38 9.67 1.13  .96 1.60 1.05 56 82 
New battery plates..... 3.99 4.47 1.96 2.24 1.36 38 8.45 6.55 
Miscellaneous material.. 1.06 2.45 1.10 2.42 3.72 1.35 1.30 3.64 
Lamp renewals ........ 2.43 3.16 1.09 1.24 3.03 2.88 2.64 3.65 
RONNNE Sals ois hie pciars e's wo 1.56 1.84 1.80 2.11 2.70 2.49 2.93 3.61 


Battery jars, 121 (86 113 .49 35 12 7B 31 


Charging current, trmn!s .53  .78 26 .87 1.10 .80 oo = .t8 
To Se ee ee a0 60D 69 i121 281 87 1.50 2:29 
SOIREE, re ala isecaarealen & On “es 30 3.39 06 07 O08 11 
ce eee sata 04 O38 08 02 .O1 03.01 
Battery cons. & bolts...  .18  .27 OT 14 a2 is 10 9 
Motor bearings ........ | 4 01 01 .02 O83 01 
Dynamo bearings ...... << | Sha 32 8.58 ol 6.49 86.72 
Lamp ShaG@es ... .....s. .O1 05 O07 10°) 02 


‘94 (28 35 149 
27.97 24.25 51.43 38 22 44.52 50.86 
cent. on the cost of the entire 
equipment and depreciation at 10 per cent. on the shipment, 
except batteries, nothing being allowed on the latter because 
they are renewed from time to time, as needed, with the 
latest type, the expenses being shown in the several items 
covering battery renewals. The cost of “power,” includes 
only the cost of extra coal needed to operate the dynamo. 
This must necessarily ber a rough estimate because of the 
lack of data regarding the actual amount of power consumed. 

If the figures given in the table are brought together and 
averaged with reference to the cost per 1,000 car miles for the 


Battery separators ..... (90 1.01 .26 43 94 28 
Cost per car per month..42.50 48.41 


Interest is allowed at 5 per 


two years, we have 
1906. 1907. 
RRO IIRIINE Ms ack ee acai acai itein (gk Sects $4.26 $4.90 
Coach, chair and combination.......... 2.08 2.53 
SONNE arcane wie bck axe eee eS TR Wis wR 2.97 4.10 
RONNIE occ re EK woste pint hw pbitetaliee em 2.18 3.23 


If, now, we take the above averages per 1,000 car-miles and 
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the deta:] statement of the costs and pro rata both on the 
basis. of the number of cars in service, against which the 
charges are made and the cost computed in the reports, we 
obtain results that are seemingly contradictory, though, in 
reality, they are not and will be found to be quite compatible 
with each other. On the basis of the cost per month as per 
the table, that cost fell from an average of $39.06 for all cars 
in 1906, to $38.91 in 1907. But on the basis of the average 
cost per 1,000 car-miles, the cost rose from $2.95 in 1904 to 
$3.17 in 1907. As the latter is the correct basis of estimate 
when considered from the standpoint of the cost to all of the 
railway interesis involved, it is fair to take this as a demon- 
stration of the probability that the expense of maintenance of 
this, as in all other classes of machinery, increases with the 
age and consequent physical deterioration of the machine. 

The actual cost to the railway is somewhat modified, how- 
ever, in the case of the Pullman cars by the charges made 
against that company. These charges are for rental and 
material which must be deducted from the costs given in the 
detail of the table. They were as follows per month: 


1906. 1907. 

RMN tthe Hs Uy Se ie a! ah ails CevgiGSakiis VEN a wtamare $8.61 $8.79 
TN Re eae NS ee ae er cnet 251 4.01 
Ee Te ee $11.12 $12.80 


Subtracting these totals from those in the table we have 
$33.40 for the average cost of the Pullman cars per month to 
the railway in 1906 and $37.06 for the same in 1907. This 
gives a net cost per 1,000 Pullman car-miles of $2.07 in 1906 
and $2.42 in 1907. 

It is to be understood, as already stated, that these figures 
do not cover the cost of repairs of the lighting apparatus 
caused by damage done in wrecks. 

Turning now to a resumé of the light and apparatus failures 
to which allusion has been made, the following tabulation of 
these results is presented: 


Resumé of Failures of Light and Apparatus, Average Per 
Month, January to June, Inclusire. 





1906. 1907. 

Regulator: Main fuse blown*............ 8.3 13.4 
NNR aaa Nove nto nes) wher ow acaysialan crap els Mietepanens 10.0 12.3 
NM 5 rang ia aha aisle cra ie oie eo wwe ae RS ita 4.3 4.0 
MERE Crate ios salts .an.8. vu: ca tonavnlardie WARIS sires 1.8 
PRUROUNULS SISO as. foie oo ease ee aers 13.0 6.5 
DOtaE Atk VORA COR so occ cia eis sin WA ere eie- 39.3 49.0 
CE a ES RE OS eR Ree tee rarer eg 9.5 39.8 
PNAS AER MN oho Sanka Sy Gai seh sg nnd a eben WONTON ce OR 2.5 3.5 
cen ee Sire ee mene ee 21.3 37.5 
MI aoa aa os ne ow asd cia Tew esa erie ta va TONE Te eid 3.0 4.0 
RI INN rc. fo) 0 orssec4 bs yuial sein 6 Garay 68a SRS 1.3 2:5 
SOP Witths Gnd AXCUPCS 24.5.0 cckwe ccc sanes 5.0 3.8 
NEN ater tetas truss Air Rid sinl u Sahe ene 0.7 Bay 
Misc. : Cause not apparent or not reported. 0.5 4.5 
Total failures of apparatus and light.... 83.1 148.5 
Total cars in active service ............. 90.5 101.0 


*Cause not apparent or not reported. 


This statement shows that the failures increased 78.7 per 
cent. in the year, while the number of cars in active service 
onJy increased 11.6 per cent. In other words, the average of 
monthly failures of light and apparatus per car in active 
service increased from 1906 to 1907. Whether this is due to 
decrease of efficiency due to natural wear and tear, or to a 
lowering of the efficiency of supervision is not stated in the 
reports or known. 

The engineer in charge of lighting makes the following 
statement regarding light failures: 

“It appears from this that the number of light failures 
doubled on business, chair and composite cars and coaches; 
that they were two and one-half times as great on diners and 
four times on Pullman cars, and that they averaged nearly 
three times as great on cars aS compared with a correspond- 
ing period of the year before. The corresponding ratios for 
failures of apparatus, including those of light, are roughly 
as follows: 1, 2, 2, 1.85 and average 1.6 compared with the 
year before. This indicates that the batteries are in poorer 
condition and have less capacity than the year before and 
are, therefore, less able to carry the lights until the generat- 
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ing apparatus could be repaired. The increase is distributed 
as follows: 


Nee NTRRERNRINNN S600 5 abs) moh SOR es latR ed) Bee aw Berd 32 per cent. 
MUM Saas cia S781 Sees Sidi RAI: aS WER Rae BRAS Cee AN 15 ss 
NR 4a ae Ro ea, Weer Rev eTe S.A eR 6 ss 

TURE CRIMEROOMINN 94)s5. do sues: eae al be practin do eecarne 6 


“The cost of maintaining the equipments on coaches, chair 
and composite cars is increased from the year before about 
22.5 per cent. per active car month and 21.2 per cent. per 
car-mile. 

“The expense for dining cars was increased 34.5 per cent. 
per active car-incnth, and 38 per cent. per car-mile. 

“The increase in the Pullman cars was 14 per cent. per 
active car-month and 16 per cent. per car-mile. 

“This increase was attributed to the general advance in 
wages, to the employment of inexperienced men, to replacing 
old equipments, to experimental work needed to adapt the 
apparatus to the service, to the multiplicity of types of ap- 
paratus in use, and to the development of unexpected defects 
in the apparatus. 

“Some types of apparatus fail because of poor commutation 
and failure to pick up. Others are considered to be rather 
expensive to maintain, especially when overloaded, when they 
have been six or seven years in service; and this overload is 
becoming a common matter since the public demands at least 
25 per cent. more jamp hours than it did three years ago. 

“The utmost attention is being paid to these matters and 
if is expected that a good service at a low cost will be obtained 
at an early date. The tungsten lamp, now being developed, 
promises to reduce battery expense considerably and improve 
the light. 

“In order to show the sensitiveness of this system, there 
was an increase of 21 per cent. in the failures of apparatus 
and 60 per cent. in light in the.same month for two consecu- 
tive years, due to the increase in the trips made by a high- 
class train which gave less opportunity for the usual annual 
overhauling and increased the work of maintenance. Then 
five of the best men in the service left, as other roads installed 
many axle light equipments and were willing to pay higher 
wages to men experienced in this class of work, such men 
being few in number. Much time was expended by the old 
men breaking in new men.” The result was that, at the time 
there was an entirely new force of men at one of the terminals. 

The special trouble with this type of apparatus appears 
to be in the commutation, such as projecting ribs of mica and 
toc much current in the field coils. It is considered, by those 
in charge, that it would be a good and almost unimprovable 
record when the failures amounted to but 2 per cent. of the 
cars per month. Such a condition can only be attained when 
the men are all familiar with the equipment, as when but 
one type was in use on the road. In short, one man attrib- 
uted the excessive number of failures to the multiplicity of 
types and the lack of familiarity on the part of the working 
force with the same. 

From the standpoint of the passenger, the arrangement of 
the lights in the car has much to do with his comfort. For 
example, in a car equipped with berth lights, and where the 
deck lights were out of order, and the former only were 
lighted, the effect was very unpleasant because of that long 
line of unshaded ireandescent lights directly in the range 
of vision. The head of each passenger in the car was bent 
ferward and the eyelids were drooped so as to protect the eye. 

The same holds true, to an extent, when there is a long line 
of electric lights in clear glass on the deck sill and where 
they are not shaded sufficiently to protect them entirely. al- 
though the effect is not as disagreeable as in the case of the 
berth lights because the lights are higher and not in the 
direct line of vision. 

This trouble with glare is being obviated by the use of a 
deep bell shield or globe that comes down covering the whole 
bulb of the lamp. With this arrangement there is no glare 
in the eyes and yet there is a direct unshaded light coming 
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dewn from above at every seat. The effect is all that could 
be desired; a brilliant light in all parts of the car and yet 
no glare in the eyes. The lamps are also set out on brackets 
so that they light not only the deck but the upper part of 
the ceiling, and the production of dark shadows in recesses 
is thus avoided. 

It appears, then, from a consideration of the reports that 
are outlined above and the statements of the officers of the 
roads, that electric lighting by the use of an axle-driven 
dynamo is rather more expensive than either the acetylene 
or the Pintsch light to produce, while the cost of maintenance 
of the apparatus is not only higher under conditions of normal 
and favorable operation, but is sensitive to any change in 
those conditions and rises at once if there is any variation 
in the type of apparatus used, and has a constant tendency 
in the same direction as the apparatus ages and undergoes 
the natural deterioration of all machinery under the operation 
of legitimate wear and tear. 

The axle light is necessarily supplemented with storage 
batteries, and the following list may be taken as a fair 
average of the equipment per car. 

ee ee ee Ce Tete Ee meee ee 72 lamps each. 
[SRMER AER ov s.cis. cs bu bes ss as ve bnew see eee si ia 
[Pt MONE RclGlGk eb sk eo be oxa bese ek eee i 

Se ee ee ee er ee are eee 3s 42 


PP Sle. oc 6b be com sns 66 oe eh eee wee 63 


EN a eee ents. 10 candelabra each. 


The generator commonly used has a capacity of 35 amperes, 
and the general illumination of cars is usually effected by 
means of 16-candle power lamps, while others of 8-candle 
power are used for the berth lights in the sleeping cars. The 
life of these lamps is about 800 hours, or 3144 months. They 
work on a voltage of 32, and it is estimated that the cars are 
in service, on an average, of about 8 hours per day. The 
ordinary day coaches are usually equipped with a storage 
battery of 16 cells, having a capacity of 240 ampere hours. 
But sleeping and dining cars should each be equipped with 
two sets of batteries of 16 cells each, whose combined capacity 
is 480 ampere hours. 

The cost of this equipment may be placed at $650 for the 
generators and $470 for the storage batteries. 

It is recognized, however, that the 35 ampere generators 
are of too low a capacity to meet the requirements of the 
service and the officials have no hesitation in saying that 
generators of 60 amperes should be installed for this work. 
for a generator rated at 35 amperes can really be depended 
upon only for an output of 28. The trouble arose from the 
anxiety of the contractors to install their apparatus, and to 
make. the cost price as attractive as possible to the railway 
company, with the resu't that they let their desires run away 
with them, and, by overestimating the capacity that could be 
relied upon, and underestimating the work to be done, they 
have equipped cars with an apparatus too small for the work 
that it would be called upon to perform, so that the lamps are 
apt to burn red. 

With this limitation regarding its lack of capacity, it may 
be said in a general way, that the axle light apparatus is satis- 
factory in that it works up to its capacity without difficulty. 
The trouble lies in the fact that it is usually of too low a 
capacity for the work that it has to do, so that, with the 
generator running at speed, its output is insufficient to main- 
tain the lights, and there is a constant drain on the storage 
batteries. It is, therefore, necessary to charge the laiter at 
terminals. 

The charging plant for the storage batteries should be of 
ample capacity. Where it is too small, trains will inevitably 
be sent out with batteries partially charged. The result of 
this will be a rapid deterioration and an early wearing out 
of the batteries with the attendant high cost of renewals. 

On one road having 163 cars equipped, the average monthly 
cost for labor and material for maintenance, was $12.71. 

The coal consumption is estimated on 414 lbs. per horse- 
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power per hour, and the cost of this on the basis of eight 
hours per day is put at $1.50. : 

The estimated cost of charging the batteries is $4.10. 

Interest and depreciation at 15 per cent. on $1,300 is $16.25 
per month. 

Hence the total cost per car per month is: 


Ne eee rare ae ee a ee $12.71 
Eee See a eR eee eee ee ee ee 9.60 
Current for batteries. .......csccc cesses cccwse ees 4.10 
Interest ANd GeENTeCIAGION 2... ..<60s 06s 000 eess es 16.25 

cic) | | ERS, ya se5e5 Soe tn a ay eo eee eee torre $42.66 


The figures for cost of charging at the terminals is a 
personal estimace, as the railways have no figures for it. 

Electric apparatus is always very sensitive, and it is small 
wonder that a generator beneath a car should develop a 
multiplicity of woes. The belt must be properly fastened or 
there will be frequent breakages, and it is necessary, of 
course, that the generators should be kept quite clean and 
this requires that the work should be done every four days. 
Then, there is a complaint that the machines are not properly 
standardized, nor the parts made with sufficient accuracy 
in the matter of dimensions and interchangeability. There is 
a tendency on the part of the generator, which is hung outside 
the axles, to cock the truck. The fact that the generator is 
not sufficient for its work, requires a charging of the batteries 
at terminals, and this they call “boosting” it along. More or 
less trouble is experienced with the batteries because of the 
breakage of the jars or cells, and it is essential that they 
should be inspected at least once a month and sometimes every 
trip for this breakage. A part of this is caused by the fact 
that the boxes are not made to fit properly, as they should be. 

Although many of the generators have been taken down 
and sent back for repairs, there has been little trouble with 
the automatic switch by which the current to and from the 
batteries is controlled, other than burning out. 

In the case of some of the parlor cars there are aS many as 
fifty 12-candle power lights and the 28 ampere rating of the 
generator is insufficient, even though it runs, as it frequently 
does, with an output of 35 amperes. 

This annoyance is complicated by the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to locate any dynamo trouble, because the battery will 
not stand up to continuous running, and, if this is demanded, 
there will be a breakdown and failure. 

Strange as it may seem, the greater portion of the trouble 
with this system is met on local runs; probably because of 
the repeated stops at short intervals and the constant wide 
variations in speed that occur. It thus appears that it is 
necessary to place the apparatus in the hands of very com- 
petent and experienced men, and it is the opinion of the 
officials in charge that the axle light offers no advantages 


-whatever over the simple storage battery working alone that 


was first installed. 

In one case there were about two light failures per car 
per month, and about 1,600 ampere hours of current has io 
be used for charging the batteries that are supposedly kept 
in working conditions. by the axle-dynamo when the ear is 
running in the daytime and with no lamps burning. 

STORAGE BATTERIES. _ 

For simplicity of plant, the storage battery probably takes 
the lead, as compared with any other system of electric car 
lighting. An ordinary equipment consists of three sets of 
cells, with 12 cells in each set and wired so as to be used as 
one, two or three sets at a time. 

Each set should have a, capacity: to run ten lamps for 16 
hours. This will allow for fitting each passenger car with 
forty-two 12-candle power lamps, with a voltage to be sup- 
plied of 32. 

The charging is done at one or more terminals, and the bat- 
teries are removed from the cars for the purpose. 

The life of the batteries has greatly increased since the 
early installations. When electric lighting was first used 
but now, 


the life of the batteries averaged about 13 months, 
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with the improved ones in use, this life is about 18 months. 

As for the cost of equipping, one case of 41 cars will serve 
as an illustration. These cars had 1,070 lamps, and the cost of 
equipping was $7,970. To this must be added that for 194 sets 
of batteries, $36,357, and for the charging plant with battery 
trucks $11,131. Calculating the interest on plants and ba‘- 
teries at 6 per cent. per annum, and, taking 6 per cent. for 
depreciation on the plants only as a renewal of the batteries 
takes care of the depreciation, and then, adding the other ex- 
penses, we have: 


Interest and depreciation ..........cceecees $372.79 
LO Se ee er On ICE arene ROR ae 643.18 
YES UTS eA cae pracrr enor iirc ew MRC NEN Re ee 260.64 
NNR eres facta ia vaca oe So ech asad oe ore a alee oneaneee 108.00 

MOtAl. COST BED MORE 6.66 .\c:e'eseue ke aieleleacereleue $1,384.61 


Combining this with the number of cars and the hours of 
: . ° 
lighting, we have: 
Cost per car per month 
“ oe lamp “ 
ale: 3 Ret NE Sarah ae ina ien Dela or wie ao anole Ores .f 
wid ae mage. ACaNR EAE Nery aera, Bot tere ie meter er ( 


SOCCER KC COCKE CCRC Ce te 


) 
O05 
These figures, of course, vary from month to month and 
between different plants on the same system. 
PINTSCH LIGHT. 

The use of the Pintsch system of compressed oil gas is un- 
doubtedly more extensive than any other method of car light- 
ing in this country. 

In the case of an equipment, in one instance, of 21 cars the 
cost of installation is put at $8,379. In these cars there were 
369 lamps. Taking depreciation and interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum each, the total charge for lighting was as follows: 





Interest and depreciation ..........cccceoes $1,005.48 
COPS en YS OR eee etree erorecr ea eer eye a 2,487.82 
BE REN Saeco ks Biss + aed Ge CaGLS pen Tons -Soumeueee [18 84.45 
I as caeua rap GNSS Gv HERE WE IE CO OD IA We OOS 164.55 
ORT CORE TOE VOOR se 6.65 wie siasKd as sais ee e's $3,742.30 
Actual hours all cars lighted during year....... 34,895 
Actual hours each car lighted per day ......... 5.3 
CORE DEL CRE DOO WORE crc aa-0c sv 04s e's «+ sl siaisixs oe $207.91 
: ie MRI Taha Ar sang el or a aioe eat evay las 17.33 
* APRESS Geis orice et aes eee OTT 
eee aicegs | | RSA tention rteee 109 

MAES IGT TOE 5.655.152: cis ais rated eae. erers 018 


In this service each burner is rated at 6 candle-power or 
24 candle-power per Jamp. This is on the basis of an open 
flame lamp, which may be taken to give about 10 candle-power 
per foot of gas consumed per hour. But if the inverted 
mantle lamp is used the gas consumption will be cut down to 
one-third, or a yield of 30 candle-power per foot per hour. 
So that the figures given above would then become for the 
same amount of light: 


Interest and depreciation .................. nee 


NORE GERI oes eoctarn > anak oie Fos ctnk visual aree eee 9.27 
ONS EE Ar eer rare te eee nee 84.45 
ee pe ae a re ee are eae 164.55 
Wotal GOst DOr WOOL. 5. 66266 wiee aes Swe es $2.083.75 
Oech Cer MIR GORE 66.25.6354 -6. isla eS Se alo awete ciate $99.216 
ee eS ae SS EER eee = i erent 8.268 
4 oe te ine! EAR orl meet mes eeart Penge mees ee Zee 
* ee” eet oh DMEM 5s alle scars a haie tater seneiabasprerave .052 
‘a SA TAGS BE TRE 6 6a9. cy Si epes cars cw eere eS .009 


In addition to the data thus obtained by personal inspection 
and interview there are a few points bearing on the subject, 
culled from outside authorities, that it seems worth while to 
present. 

The data regarding the actual quantity of steam consumed 
by the various types of direct and axle-driven generators are 
rather meager. In a paper before the Western Society of 
Engineers in October, 1907, D. C. Jackson gives a diagram 
showing the consumption of various trains. In the case of 
the Northern Pacific he shows the decrease in consumption 
per kilowatt hour with the increase of load, but does not give 
that used on the train. This consumption varies, of course, 
with the steam pressure and with a Westinghouse engine 
is about 75 Ibs. per kilowatt-hour, with an initial steam pres- 
sure of 83 lbs. per sa. in. In the case of the Pioneer Limited 


on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the weight of train not 
being given, he states that ‘the average steam pressure was 
92 Ibs.; the average load on the dynamo was 8.7 kilowatts, 
and the average steam consumption was 690 lbs. per hour. 
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On another trip the average steam pressure was 108 lbs.; the 
average load of lamps was 8.9 k.w., and the average steam 
consumption was 780 Ibs. per hour. Again with an average 
steam pressure of 90 lbs., the average load of lamps was 9.5 
k.w., and the average steam consumption 770 lbs. per hour. 

“A similar equipment of 17 k.w. capacity was tested on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. In this instance, the time 
of the test occupied 5.75 hours. The average load was 8.2 
k.w. and the average gteam pressure 86 lbs.; the average steam 
consumed was 870 Ibs. per hovr.” 

The same author, in discussing the Consolidated axle equip- 
ment, says that in one case: “The total generator output 
during a period of 31 hours was 28.6 k.w. hours, the lamp 
consumption was 14.6 k.w. hours, the battery charge was 12.2 
k.w. hours, and the battery discharge was 4.7 k.w. hours. 
The average generator efficiency was 80 per cent., and, as- 
suming 3 per cent. loss in the belt, the average horse-power 
absorbed from the axle is 2.1 horse-power. The total efficiency 
for the run computed by taking the ratio of the lamp con- 
sumption in kilowatt hours to mechanical power put into the 
generator is slightly under 40 per cent.” 

In the ease of a test of the Bliss equipment; ‘the total 
duration of the test was 74 hours, during which the gen- 
erator operated 49.5 hours, and the train was below the crit- 
ical speed and the generator was not operating 24.5 hours; 
the total generator output was 57.9 kilowatt hours, the lamp 
consumption was 28.4 kilowatt hours, the battery charge was 
8.5 kilowatt hours and the battery discharge was 7.3 kilowatt 
hcurs. In this instance the battery charge perhaps does not 
have sufficient margin over the battery discharge and a correc- 
tion of this condition should perhaps be made. The average 
efficiency for the trip was about 30 per cent.” 

In this work an assumption is made as to the loss due to 
belt slip, which under the conditions of operation, may be 
very far from even an approximation; and, in the case where 
the generator is being run at below the critical speed it is 
evident that a correct estimate of the loss of power is an im- 
possibility. Consequently, any data regarding the actual 
amount of power delivered to an axle generator must be re- 
ceived with a wide margin for inaccuracies, until some test 
has been made by which this power is accurately and definite- 
ly measured. 

In summing up his resuits Mr. Jackson says that on trains 
like the “Pioneer Limited” and the “Overland Limited,” etce., 
the steam consumption while the electric light plant is in 
operation, with the steam-driven sets, is from 700 to 900 Ibs. 
of steam per hour for eight-car trains. This makes a steam 
consumption of approximately 100 Ibs. per hour per car on 
the train. The electric light engine operates from eight to 
ten hours a day, and it may be taken as an average figure 
that about 900 Ibs. of steam are consumed per car per day. 


“In the cars with the axle-driven sets the average power 
absorbed from the axle throughout the run may be set down 
as between 2 and 314 herse-power per car, depending upon 
the character of the car and the system considered. For the 
extended lines overland this continues for 24 hours out of 
every day, and consequently from 48 to 60 horse-power hours 
are absorbed from the axle. Assuming that the locomotive 
can develop each horse-power with 30 lbs. of steam per hour, 
the consumption of steam by the axle-driven set amounts to 
between 1,500 and 1,800 lbs. of steam per 24-hour day, which 
is from 50 to 100 per cent. larger than the amount of steam 
used by the baggage per set. This is offset by the fact that 
the operation of the set is rendered automatic and requires 
inspection and testing only at the ends of the trip instead 
of requiring this attention continuously during the run, and 
that the consumption of steam per hour is only 0.65 to 0.75 
as great as with the engine-driven sets. 

“When the run comprises only the time of a single night, 
or less, instead of extending over 24 hours, the advantage 
turns distinctly towards the axle-driven equipment. 
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“One of the features that militates against the best success 
of certain of the axle-driven sets lies in the fact that the manu- 
facturers have not learned to install their apparatus in the 
best possible manner and are willing to undertake the opera- 
tion of sets in connection with cars which are poorly wired.” 

In reviewing the data obtained it is found that the cost 
of furnishing 400 candle-power for a period of six hours, with 
the several systems of lighting investigated, is as follows: 


Pintsch gas (open-flame burner)....... “Ee ee $0.369 
ee eS) eee ee eee ee 123 
ee es CED Go cs kasd ce bao w a oes be w4 8 l6 1.422 
SR REIN fad. 0 b, wih & s:ee bo a ee Ok wb be ee 1.322 
nS SD oS oe a eee hs bie mb hele 1.462 


Taking the Pintsch manile light as the base the above 
figures give the following ratios of costs: 


PNT TNR Ot Sra kie eG eb emi wise waa 6 $1.000 
Pintsch gas (open-flame burner) .............. 2.096 
Pe te Sic ck ORee eee kes ebb e «hs 7.511 
OS Ee a ee oe er ae 8.079 
SPP BP POR COE so. oiee does 6s bo ose wes 8.304 


The investigations relating to the acetylene systems show 
that their costs fall between the Pintsch gas and the electric 
systems. 


THE USE OF ALTERNATING CURRENTS IN RAILWAY 
SIGNALING.* 





The use of alternating currents in railway signaling came 
into prominence when jt became necessary to use track cir- 
cuits im connection with automatic block signaling on elec- 
tric roads. 

The fact that the rails on an electric road are used to carry 
back to the power house the relatively enormous currents 
taken by the train, made the ordinary steam road track circuit 
with its feeble current and delicate relay totally untrust- 
worthy because of the fact that the relay would be falsely 
opera‘ed by the traction currents. It therefore became neces- 
sary to employ a relay immune to the influence of the trac- 
tion currents and in turn to provide a current capable of 
operating it. Alternating current possessing the required 
characteristics was selected as the signaling current and re- 
lays, etc., were designed which could be operated by it and 
which, at the same time, would be immune to the traction 
current. This was done, with the result that alternating cur- 
rent has become the standard power for track circuit pur- 
poses on electrified roads, whether the propulsion current be 
direct or alternating in character. If direct, the signaling 
current may be of any commercial frequency. If alternating, 
the signaling current must have a frequency distinctively dif- 
ferent from that of the propulsion current. 

In addition to its use on electric lines as above described, 
alternating current has also been employed, and in fact is 
now being seriously considered, for more extensive use on 
steam roads for track circuit purposes where foreign cur- 
rents are prevalent. * * * Alternating currents may also 
be employed for the operation of signal motors, slots, lights, 
line relays, indicators, locks, etc., and for charging batteries. 

I do not know that I am prepared to recommend the in- 
stallation of an alternating current system primarily for the 
operation of the aforesaid devices unless it can be shown 
to be in the interests of safety, reliability and economy of 
operation, but what I do recommend is that if of necessity 
an alternating current system must be installed on account 
of propulsion or foreign currents on the rails, then the same 
power should also be used for all the devices rather than run 
one or two more kinds of power the length of the line. 

The first all alternating current central energy system of 
this kind was installed on the electric zone of the New York 
Central, and since then other systems have been installed. 
To-day A. C. systems and devices are available which will 
operate with a greater degree of precision than do those 


*A paper by W. K. Howe, Chief Engineer of the General Railway 
Signal Co., read before the Railway Signal Association at New York, 
June 8. 
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operated by direct current. For example, in the Hudson 
tunnels recent reports show but one automatic signal failure 
to over 726,000 operations and on the all electric interlocking 
plants, which are governed by a.c. track circuits, ,relays, etc., 
only one failure in four months during which time there were 
over 337,000 operations. 

As compared with direct current there are certain added 
advantages poossessed by alternating currents as follows: 

(a) Its use for track circuit purposes prevents interfer- 
ence from other currents which may be carried by rails. 

(b) It obviates the use of all batteries. 

(c) It is extremely flexible, i.e., from a transmission line 
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of given voltage any other voltage or any amount of current 
desired may by taken by the use of static transformers which 
merely consist of some coils of wire, suitably insulated and 
placed on an iron core, the whole thing enclosed in an iron 
core and mounted upon a pole. 

(d) It can be transmitted at a high voltage and small cur- 
rent, thus enabling comparatively large amounts of power to 
be transmitted great distances with minimum loss. 

(e) The high voltages necessary for transmission are kept 
up on the pole line and are effectively shielded from all work- 
ing circuits. 

(f) More things can be done over a single wire than with 
direct current. 
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Alternating currents for signal purposes have, however, 
certain disadvantages as compared with direct current, as 
follows: 

(a) Alternating current devices consume more energy. This, 
however, is more than offset by the efficiency of transmission. 

(b) Alternating devices are somewhat more costly, but this 
is largely compensated for by the reduced number of devices 
required. For example—few if any, cut sections are required 
in track circuits. 

(c) Alternating current cannot be directly stored as can 
be done with direct current in connection with storage bat- 
teries. 

(d) For its generation rotary apparatus must be kept in 
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continuous motion. This is not a serious matter if, as is 
frequently true, a source of supply exists for other purposes— 
nor is it a very serious matter in any case with the present 
state of development of dynamo electric machinery with their 
ball bearings, self-lubricating carbon brushes, perfect com- 
mutation, insulation, etc. In fact, rotary apparatus has been 
known to run for years with practically no attention. To 
insure a continuous supply of current in case the primary 
source should fail temporarily, it is entirely practical to so 
intercornect a storage battery with the system that the supply 
of alternating current will continue during such interval. 
(e) Owing to the fact that alternating current cannot be 
commercially stored, as in the case of a direct current storage 
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battery, and that therefore all power must come from the 
various sub-stations, an alternating current system becomes 
entirely dependent on the integrity of the transmission line, 
and this, above all other things, is the great barrier to its 
more extensive use on steam roads, except where imperative 
on account of foreign currents. I say barrier, not because it 
is impossible to provide a reliable transmission line, nor be- 
cause of any serious trouble which has been experienced where 
lines are put up in a substantial manner suitably protected 
from lightning and where the sub-stations are so located that 
if the line breaks energy can be fed up to the break on either 
side, but because of the expense of such a line, especially 
where there is no existing pole on which it may be placed. 
As a general rule, the voltage necessary for the economical 
transmission of power is too high to permit placing the power 
lines on existing telegraph pole lines unless lead covered or 
armored cable is used with the sheath grounded at suitable 
intervals. This, however, is very expensive, although good 
construction. 

Neither is it usual to find a high tension transmission 
line along steam roads that is available for stringing the 
power wires, so recourse must be had either to a separate 
pole line or to placing the wires underground. 

A separate pole line with bare wires is the least expensive 
but is subject to the elements, although, as formerly stated, 
this has not proved a very serious matter, for the reasons 
given above and also because of the fact that the wire used 
for transmission purposes would be of much greater tensile 
strength than the telegraph wires. Furthermore the poles 
would be relative short and would not be overloaded with a ~ 
large number of wires. 

Placing the wires under ground is undoubtedly the most 
reliable of all methods, provided they are suitably insulated 
and protected from mechanical injury and electrolysis, but 
this is also a very expensive proposition. 

It is, of course, true that dispensing with all batteries, with 
oil lamps and with practically all cut sections, with the 
labor and material incidental thereto, makes an important 
offset to the expense of a reliable power supply and trans- 
mission system; yet even taking these things into consider- 
ation, it is doubtful if such a system could be justified from 
a commercial standpoint, except where imperative on account 
of safety or where the signaling is reasonably dense, and in 
any event it is a case of palancing interest charges against 
operating expenses. 

If pole lines exist on which the transmission lines can ve 
placed, or if the power can be taken from some existing 
source, or if the generating apparatus can be installed where 
little, if any, extra expenses for attendance will be incurred, 
or if other uses can be found for the current in addition to 
that for automatic signaling purposes, such, for example, as 
charging interlocking storage batteries, lighting towers, 
stations, .etc., then its use 1s more likely to be justified. 

The above general statements may appeal to you as in 
a measure unsatisfactory and I grant you that they are, for a 
man who wants to know what he shall do in respect thereto, 
but my experience has shown that almost every proposition 
is different from every other and that no fixed rule can be 
laid down. 

I now invite your attention to Figs. 1-12 illustrating the use 
of the alternating current track circuit as applied to electric 
traction roads. From all except Fig. 1 I have omitted the power 
line for the sake of simplicity. Furthermore, I have shown 
the same relay throughout, except in Fig. 8, although there 
are other relays on the market which could be used. 

Alternating current track circuits for use on electric lines 
are divided into two general classes, viz., “One Rail’ and 
“Two Rail.” 

One rail track circuits are those in which but one rail is 
retained for the propulsion current, the other being given up for 
signaling as shown by Figures 1 and 2. 








Two rail track circuits are those in which both rails are 
retained for the propulsion current, and are also used for 
signaling as shown by Figures 3 to 8 inclusive. 

One rail track circuits are permissible where one rail per 
track is sufficient for the propulsion current and where broken 
rail protection is not required. On account of their com- 
parative simplicity they are desirable for use in yards or 
other complicated situations where the use of the reactance 
bonds required in connection with two rail track circuits may 
be undesirable. 

One of the chief electrical differences between one rail and 
two-rail track circuits is that in the former a difference of 
potential is created betwe-n the rails by the propulsion cur- 
rent in direct proportion to the length of the track circuit, the 
resistance of the rail and the amount of propulsion current 
flowing in the continuous rail. This limits the commercial 
length of one rail track circuits; whereas in two rail track cir- 
cuits no inter rail potential exists, for each rail carries ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of the current. 

Two types of one rail track circuits are ilustrated. They 
differ in the means employed to limit the amount or effect of 
such direct current as may be shunted through the 
relay and transformer when traction current flows in the con- 
tinuous rail thereby producing inter rail potential. 

Referring to Fig. 1, for example, if propulsion current flows 
down rail B, as shown by the heavy arrow, a certain portion 
of it will be shunted through the transformer, rail A and the 
relay as shown by the light arrows, due to the resistance of 
rail B. The amount of such shunted current depends on the 
length of track circuits, the size of the rail, the amount of 
propulsion current per rail and the resistance of the path 
tirough relay and transformer from point 1 to point 2. The 
greatest amount will flow through the relay if the rear wheels 
of a car are standing so as to short circuit the transformer 
while propulsion current is flowing in rail B. Likewise the 
greatest amount will flow through the transformer if the 
wheels of a car are standing so as to short circuit the relay 
while propulsion current is flowing in rail B. 

In the circuit (Fig. 1) the amount of this shunted current 
is limited solely by the resistance R and R 1, whereas in the 
circuit in Fig. 2 it is limited, at the relay end, partly by the 
resistance R and partly by the reactance coil X, which is in 
shunt with relay and has a high resistance to alternating eur- 
rent and a very low resistance to direct currents. The 
shunted current at the transformer end is limited solely by the 
resistance R 1, but the effect of such current on the trans- 
former is limited by the design of the transformer, i.e., the 
transformer may have an air gap in the magnetic circuit 
which prevents the shunted direct current from magnetiz- 
ing it too highly and thus causing heavy currents to flow in 
the primary with a resultant drop in voltage at the track. 

Referring again to Fig. 1. If resistance R and R1 should 
be made too great, the track circuit would require, too high 


a voltage (a.c.) between rails and would make the circuit 
supersensitive to leakage variations between rails. There- 
fore this type of track circuit is limited to cases where 


the drop in the propulsion rail (B) does not exceed 15 volts 
between points 1 and 2. This corresponds to a current of 
approximately 1,500 amperes flowing in 1,000 ft. of 80-lb. rail 
of ordinary resistance. 

The circuit, Fig. 2, can stand a very much greater drop in 
ihe propulsion rail without a corresponding increase in the 
resistance of R and R 1, by reason of the construction of the 
transformer and the use of reactance coil X which permits the 
flow of a much greater shunted current without affecting 
either the relay or the transformer. This being the case, the 


circuit is usable on longer track circuits and with heavier 
propulsion currents than the Fig. 1 circuit. 

The circuit in Fig. 1 has the advantage that it consumes a 
sma!ler amount of energy and, because of the high resistances 
{R and R 1) employed and the small amount of current per- 
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mitted to flow in the relay and transformer, these devices may 
be placed a relatively long distance from the track circuit with- 
out excessive wire cost. In fact all relays at an ordinary inter- 
locking plant can be placed in the tower, asingle transformer in 
the tower being used to feed all track circuits. This is of especial 
advantage where it becomes necessary to repeat all track cir- 
cuits into the tower as it does not cost as much as to repeat 
by means of secondary relays and is much safer. In this 
connection may be mentioned another advantage of the cir- 
cuit in Fig. 1, viz—the resistance units R and R 1 are rela- 
tively small, as indicated by the fact that all of the fuses 
and resistances for an entire interlocking plant may be placed 
on a Single slate panel in the tower. 

This scheme of using one large transformer in the tower 
and of centralizing all track relays is in use at several inter- 
locking towers with excellent results. 

Summarizing the discussion of single rail track circuits: 

(a) Single rail track circuits are permissible where one 
rail per track is sufficient for the propulsion current and 
where broken rail protection is not required. As to 
whether one rail per track is sufficient should be decided 
upon jointly by the signal and power departments of the 
railway in consultation with the Signal Company. On 
the one hand, if there is not enough return conductivity 
in the rails, the lights in the train will vary excessively 
in brilliancy when the train is started and stopped. 
Furthermore, the trains will run slower than otherwise 
and the fuel consumption will be excessive. On the other 
hand, if both rails are retained it will cost much more 
for signal appliances and signal power, and the compli- 
cations will be greater, especially through interlockings. 

In general, it may be stated that single rail track cir- 
cuits find their greatest usefulness in terminal work and 
for slow speed routes, through interlocking plants on ac- 
count of their low cost, small power consumption, com- 
parative simplicity and adaptability to fouling protec- 
tion and complicated track circuit layouts through 
switches. 

(b) Track circuits of the type shown by Fig. 1 are usable 
wherever the drop in the traction rail between the points 
1 and 2 does not exceed approximately 15 volts. As a 
matter of fact, it will be found that in the great majority 
of cases where it is safe to use single rail track circuits 
at all the Fig. 1 type can be employed. 

(c) Single rail track circuits of the type shown in 
Fig. 2 should be used where permissible and where the 
voltage drop in the traction rail exceeds 15 volts. 

(d) The continuous rails of each track may be cross 
bonded as often as desired. 


Coming now to a consideration of two rail track circuits, 
your attention is directed to Figures 3 to 8 inclusive. 

Two rail track circuits are used wherever it is necessary 
to retain both rails for the return of the propulsion current 
to the power house, as explained in concluding paragraph 
(a) of the discussion of single rail circuits. 

The two-rail track circuits in commercial use are of two 
general types, viz—those employing balanced reactance bonds 
with iron cores, Figs. 3, 5 and 8, and those employing re- 
actance bonds without iron cores, Fig. 4. For brevity they 
will be spoken of as iron and ironless bonds respectively. 
Two-rail track circuits are again divided into “center fed” 
(Figures 5 and 8) and “end fed” (Figures 3 and 4). 

The function of a reactance bond is to keep the rails elec- 
trically continuous for the propulsion currents and at the 
same time electrically separated, so to speak, for the signaling 
current. They are “bonds” because they contain copper con- 
ductors by which the ends of the rails are joined together, 
and “reactance” bonds because they offer a comparatively high 
resistance to the passage of alternating currents sent through 
them from rail to rail. 

The iron core bonds usually consist of eight turns of copper 
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tonductor of very large carrying capacity placed around but 
insulated from an iron core, the whole being placed in an iron 
box and the coils being connected to the rails as shown at 
C and D, Fig. 3, for example. Center taps are provided on 
each bond by means of which the various track circuits are 
connected together so as to form a continuous path of low 
resistance for the propulsion currents. 

It is to be noted that the propulsion current flowing down 
the two rails passes through the two halves of each bond in 
opposite directions with the result that it has no magnetic 
effect on the kond unless more current flows in one rail than 
the other, in which case it would have a magnetizing tendency, 
which if too great, would lower the reactance of the bond, 
changing its resistance to alternating currents and lowering 
the relay voltage. As this difference of current in the rails, 
called unbalancing, is likely to occur, the bonds are designed 
with an air gap in the magnetic circuit which makes them 
much less sensitive to unbalancing. It is good practice to 
design the bonds to take‘care of an unbalancing of 20 per cent. 
without causing a harmful variation in the reactance. By 
20 per cent. is meant that the difference of the currents in the 
rails shall not exceed 20 per cent. of their sum. 

As regards sizes, bonds such as are used on the New York 
Central are wound with 1,250,000 circular mil copper bars, 
having a resistance of about .00014 ohms per pair to the 
traction current, a continuous current capacity of about 4,000 
amperes per track, an unbalancing capacity of 1,000 amperes 
and weigh about 1,500 lbs. per pair in their iron case when 
filled with oil. 

Those used in the Hudson tunnels are wound with 750,00u 
circular mil copper, hoving a_ resistance of about .00073 ohms 
per pair to the traction current, have a continuous current 
capacity of about 1,300 amperes per track, an unbalancing 
capacity of 500 amperes and weigh about 950 Ibs. per pair in 
the'r iron cases when filled with oil. 

(Jo be centinued.) 





AUTOMATIC SIGNAL RECORDS ON THE BALTIMORE 
& OHIO. 


Mr. Patenall, Signal Engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
made up some data from the records of the operation of the 
automatic signals on the Washington branch of that road 
from which we make the extracts given below. These signals 
have the “top post” mechanism of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the lights (electric) show only when a train is ap- 
proaching, the circuits to the lamps being closed by the ap- 
proaching train in the same way that it closes the signal 
circuit, the signals being ‘‘normal danger.’”’ Thus, at night, a 
passenger in the observation car of a train experiences the 
novel sensation of riding over a block signaled road, while 
vet he never sees a signal. 

The total cost of the installation was $2,014 per mile of 
double track, or per signal $765.95, divided as follows 


Mie NOTON SD IINY, RERIONAM 8 ie cafe ca ve "oars taties sy 4 rates rates Tang wha ieee de Tana hares S esere. a we $174.5 
RIERA RIED EEN: 5), ohsa 6 5, sce 0 9 aoa asa) econ Bisa le ieee Waa ile. Seis ws ees ea 591, 3 


The percentages of costs were as follows: 
Per cent. of 


Materials : toral. 
Ground wire and line Work . 066. 66s essewseecciescesses 24.89 
RANG AN TAMMN ONE ace ca athe stag cohw 16 do aaa ga am GRR Ne ew Nee i 2.05 
Battery wells and foundations © oc. ck eds cas eieecees 4.09 
Weber joints and insulating materials................... 3.15 
RMN es Easiest Ne rales 5. gees eis ke ee esata ey EIS EO Baw ae 85 
NINE ory eh eters hehe. perc ahaheh crane ainue alate tena e ead 9. 6ua eis .28 
UMN MSI) MAMMA ORM cc 5 5 NaS) Ws sis Fx fg aK SN VATS © RA STR ASAE. ke. eva 4.21 
Battery wall framing and trunking... ........c0sccsee. 2.45 
MEQOTEROUBE SUBOTYT TOATCPIBIS 2. 6... sc cecese bee ewee «ee sot 
Bienels. posts, mechanisms, relays... 66. sc ici es caves 21.18 
OM grea ig aria ea facta catia a aig oe ass ta ear etait so Si Nias Ghd ars ot ati ehenk 9! ode Ri 
Tower indicator and Approaches. .. 0 ook cesciescns 57 
RNY UUM IE goon bc se asses teach Mae: WALL © INE Wield s Se 2.04 
BEGIN MIU DUNE UOMO ores coves wesw Wine? Wi Girereieleeus- 5 gies Ton 
Materials used at interlocking plants................... 1.83 
PROP ANKEED RNR NITINSNINIOD Soest sn las Glace eleva rnin @ Sisley a ianinid asm a wes 1.92 

ASEAN CURT 5 oss iss sere ate Mia aw torevere Stace ap ikaitors ar aie 77.21 

soe era an tas Nu Gak alg gh spars: cas otro naib) SOMOS. as AR ECONO Pal eoeie aire 22.79 

00.00 
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The signals in the section referred to (27 miles of double 
track) were completed in 1907, and have now been in opera- 
tion 12 months. The territory is divided into three districts, 
each having one repairman and one batteryman in charge of 
the maintenance of signals and renewals of battery. 

In addition to the sixty-nine (69) automatic signals, one 
16-lever interlocking machine and 12 crossing warning bells 
are maintained. 


Cost of Operation and Mamtenence. 


Nepair,, labor—12 Monthe.. oc 6k wee cided s cease 0 Gly 2,700.00 
MUI URGUEMND «neig vivre dics 2G O Ss 8 OE Oe Obi ank@ ag aoaareee 135.00 


$2,835.00 
Deduct cost labor devoted to interlocking and cross- 


RUA MINE coeds a aire a, ogee abe re @ MME ON win aie ate 212.00 
——__—_— $2,623.00 

Battery laboOr—12 MONS... oss iicec cece ceases $1,980.00 

Res GRMN ORME D8 oop otter ast es vs: &, St S.A Lear ee SEO we 4 CLUE SNe 65.00 

$2 2 » O45 00 

Deduct cost of labor devoted to crossing bells...... 48.00 


————$1,997.00 


Total cost labor and supervision, maint. and acme $4, 620. 00 
29.73 


Materials for track, relay and signal maintenance. $2 
Materials used for. mechanisms—maintenance...... “4.68 
— — $234.41 
PURECCLY THOECRIA! USOE 5s. < 6:ch6 6a sx. s ohare) Selene: eens « s@ ap eaeke 
Less credit from scrap copper and zines... .$450.00 
Less battery material used for crossing bells. 60.00 
- — $514.00 
————$1,458.12 
Total cost: Maint. and operation, materials and labor..... $6,312.53 
Number of signals malntaineds. <. oc. 6 ode 5 tad aewae ws, caede ene 69 
Cost per mile, per annum, double track, operation & maintenance$233.79 
; signal, per annum, operation and maintenance....... 91.48 
= “month, operation and maintenance........ 7.62 
ie 2 “ day, operation and maintenance........... .20 
a: ee hs “ @ay, all battery Wiaterial 2... 6siecs osc cee .058 
“of repair materials, 69 motor mechanisms, year 1908..... 4.68 


These signals being three position, the cost of maintenance 
and operation for comparison with the home and distant sys- 
tem should be divided by 2, which will give the equivalent 
cost, per indication, viz.: $3.81 per month. 


Record of Performance. 


Number of perfect signal movementS..............0e eee eee 1,895,921 
ISNA) MOCHAMION TATULGE: ... 656 cc cece wes ieee er eeeees 3 
Ree ON PD CODE oie cia ela clsieiere Gaia sn ea cw slew wee eRe 96 
Panures: DOF SIZNG!, HOF QHBUM oss. oo oc cee wees eee weaies 1.4 
DIOVCIMOCTIER DOF FAURE. oci6ie 6 cece ee Hele e es ener a emee res 19,749 
WCRCCIICRMS GE CEPICIOUCY 6.6.8.6. 66 66 Ho 6 hee ESO OSES ORR 99.97 
DOUG CTRESE COE ERMMEN ooh. 5g 50k S156. widens Wii ere arene ees wee Hee Kee .03 


Battery consumption has been very economical. The op- 
eration of the motor mechanisms and the lighting of the 
lamps primarily depends on the gravity charging cells, and 
the cost given, covering battery material used, also includes 
that of the renewals for track and line circuit battery, which 
are of the same type (gravity). The lamps, as before stated, 
are lighted and extinguished automatically during the ap- 
proach and recedence of each train, and this is done both day 
and night. Each lamp is lighted when needed. If no trains 
are run, no lights are required; hence the economy in the 
system. The performance of the lamps has been of high 
efficiency. The lights never blow out during high winds; 
lenses never become smoked; lights do not flicker; wicks do 
not become charred; the intensity of the light never varies; 
lampmen are not necessary. During the 12 months’ service 
of these 69 lamps, eight failures have occurred (lights out), 
or, a perceniage of efficiency of 99.99. As noted, 14-volt 
lamps are used, the voltage of the storage battery being 
slightly less than 14 volts, thus resulting in increasing the life 
of the bulbs. A double filament bulb is used, which, when 
one side is burnt out (as is found by systematic inspection), 
a new bulb is substituted. 

The materials for this signal installation were bought from 
the various signal companies, as follows: 


Signal mechanisms, M-110, top post lower quadrant—-General Electric. 
Company. 

Relays—General Electric Company. 

Switch instruments—Union Switch & Signal Company. 

Switch indicators—Hall Signal Company. 

Signal posts-—Union Switch & Signal Company. 

Underground wire—-Okonite. 

Lamps—Dressel No. 8 with electric tops. 

Roundels, R. S. A., standard values—Corning Guys. 

Insulated joints—Webcr, 4-hole, 100-lb., A. S. C. E. 


The battery wells and signal foundations are of concrete. 
These wells are slightly more expensive than made-up wells, 
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but the advantage in room provided amply repays the addi- 
tional outlay. 

In the signals the center of shaft is 31 ft. 6 in. above the 
top of the rail, at which height difficulties in sight which 
arise from the use of shorter masts are often overcome, the 
arm being visible in most cases above the lines of telegraph 
pole cross-arms. The top post mechanism has been criticized 
because of the greater liability to trouble due to careless in- 
spection, but this difficulty has never developed here. Relay 
boxes and posts are made of wood, it having been dem- 
onstrated that there is less trouble from moisture precipita- 
tion where such mechanisms are housed in wood, as com- 
pared with iron. 

Two types of battery 
these signals— 

a. Electric Storage Chloride 

Type D-5, 40 Ampere hour. 

b. Gravity Battery. 
The storage battery is arranged in groups of six for each pair 
of signals, and it is charged by the gravity -battery in a ratio 
of 3 to 1, or, 18 cells of the latter, and, in addition to pro 
viding power to operate the motors, the power for lighting 
the lamps is also drawn from this same source. Gravity bat- 
tery is also used for the track and line circuits. There are 
in operation 251 cells of storage battery and 1,687 cells of 
gravity battery. 

The signal lamps are of the railroad company’s standard, 
fitted with electric tops, 2 c. p., 14 volt buibs, and, prismatic 
reflectors. 

This installation requires the use of five (5) line wires for 
double track: 

a. Distant Wires, two, one for each track. 

b. Clearing and switch indicator wires, two, 

one for each track. 

c. Common Wire for both tracks. 
.Four of these wires are No. 8 iron, the fifth (common) wire 
being No. 10 B & S copper hard drawn and all weather-proof, 
double-braided. The ground wires are No. 9 seven-strand -for 
battery chutes, No. 9 single-strand for track connections, and 
No. 14 for the signal circuits, all B & S gage, soft drawn 
copper, single-braid rubber-covered. 

Hand-operated facing switches are equipped with two 
switch instruments, one being connected with the lock lever, 
the other direct to the switch points. 

The normal danger plan of operating and lighting is 
covered by patent specification No. 851,692 issued to Patenall 
& Dryden, April 30, 1907. 

During the year 1907, very little trouble was experienced 
from lightning. Each relay box is equipped with Argus 
lightning arrestors, and all relays are wound with enameled 
wire. Proper grounds are provided in the shape of *4-in. 
iron rods. riveted to 24-in. iron plates, placed 5 ft. in the 
ground at each signal. 

In 1908, a twenty-five (25) mile section of double track 
between Washington, D. C., and Germantown, Md., was 
equipped with upper quadrant automatic signals, three-posi- 
tion, G. E. type M-110-3, using the same methods in operating 
and lighting. 


are employed in the operation of 
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HUGH M. WILSON. 





Hugh M. Wilson, formerly president of the Wilson Com- 
pany, publisher of The Railway Age and the Electric Railway 
Review until June 1, 1908, was on July 3 elected a director 
and a vice-president of the Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton 
O., effective August 1, 1909. Mr. Wilson was born on June 29, 
1866, at Jacksonville, Illinois. His mother’s maiden name was 
Isabella Smith, and his father’s name, Hugh Wilson. Both 


his parents were born in Scotland. He received his education 
in the public and high schools of Jacksonville and in Illinois 
College, from which he graduated in 1887 with the degree B.S. 
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He was very active in the student life of his college; was 
associate editor and business manager of the college paper, 
and was orator of his class. He is a trustee of his alma 
mater, and in 1904, on the occasion of the celebration of its 
75th anniversary, it conferred on him the degree of Master 
of Arts. His father was an architect and a contractor and 
builder and ran a sash, door and blind factory, and the son 
got his early business training and experience by doing 
various kinds of work about the factory, including the keep- 
ing of the books, and also by intermittently attending a busi- 
ness college during vacations, etc. He spent a year in his 
father’s business between his sophomore and junior years in 
college. He had intended to study law, but very soon after 
his graduation from Illinois College, his father’s business was 
destroyed ‘by fire and it was necessary for him to go to work; 
and he at once got the position of city editor of the Jackson- 
ville Daily Journal. In March, 1888, he went to Minneapolis, 
Minn., and became a reporter on the Minneapolis Evening 
Star. A year later he became associated with the Mississ‘ppi 
Valley Lumberman at Minneapolis. He was married on 
Ociober 9, 1890, to Olive Mary Williams, of Red Wing, Minn. 
In May, 1891, he went with the North Western Railroader at 
Minneapolis as associate editor. It will be noted that through- 
out Mr. Wilson’s career up to this time he had divided his 
energies between editorial and business work. Even in his 
college days he was both associate editor and business man- 
ager of the college paper. The tendency he early manifested 
to gravitate from editorial to business life has continued up 
to the present. Within two weeks after he went to the North- 
western Railroader as associate editor, he was in the business 
department straightening out the company’s books. Although 
he spent a good many years in successful editorial work he 
has always been more of a business man than an editor. He 
attended the conventions of the Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations for the first time at Cape May, 
N. J., in June, 1891. He moved to Chicago on September 15, 
1891, when the Northwestern Railroader was consolidated 
with the Railway Age. He started with the consolidated com- 
pany as secretary-treasurer. He handled the office work of 
the business department and also a good deal of the news of 
the paper, especially that relating to the purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies. He subsequently became manager and 
associate editor, still retaining the title and duties of secre- 
tary-treasurer. He was elected president of The Railway Age 
in 1899. The Railway Age published a Daily at the Inter- 
national Railway Congress in Washington in 1905, which was 
the official journal of the congress. For the successful issu- 
ance of this journal Mr. Wilson was decorated a Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold, by the King of the Belgians. In May, 
1906, the Wilson Company was organized, with Mr. Wilson as 
president. This company continued to publish The Railway 
Age, and also bought the Electric Railway Review, which it 
changed from a monthly to a weekly. Mr. Wilson’s active and 
energetic work for years in behalf of the railway supply in- 


terests is well known. He was secretary of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association from 1893 to 1897 in- 
clusive. An account of the splendid tribute paid to him by 


his supply and railway friends at a dinner at Atlantic City on 
June 19, was published in the Dairy Rairoap AGE GAZETTE, 
June 22. Mr. Wilson is a member of the following clubs at 
Chicago: The Union League Club, the Chicago Athletic Club, 
the Chicago Engineers’ Club, the City Club, the Caxton Club, 
the Glen View Country Club and the Western Railway Club. 
Aftering entering on the duties of his new position he will 
make his home at Dayton, Ohio. 





The government of the Province of Buenos Ayres in the 
Argentine Republic has contracted a loan of £2,400,000 
($12,000,000), the money to be devoted to railway construc- 
tion. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 





While there is a lull—electrical engineers trust that it is 
but temporary—in electric railway traction in England, ad- 
vantage may be taken of the absence of new development to 
outline briefly what has been accomplished up to the present. 

There are altogether 16 railways operating electrically, in- 
cluding the London, Brighton & South Coast single-phase sec- 
tion from Victoria to London Bridge. As the finishing touches 
are being put to things here, and as there are no other elec- 
tric railways being built or equipped at the present time, it 
is clear that the description that has many times of late been 
applied to the prevailing state of things—stagnation in elec- 
tric traction—is not wide of the mark. Indeed when one re- 
members in connection with it that electric tramway work has 
also fallen away to a remarkable extent, leaving manufac- 
turers wringing their hands in despair because the orders for 
which they had laid themselves out do not come along, the 
description has to be accepted as a perfectly correct one. The 
reports of rolling stock builders and of electrical manufac- 
turers and contractors bear evidence of the disappointed 
hopes that all are sharing. 


Of the 15 well established electric systems to which we 
shall refer, seven comprise the London tube lines, concerning 
which little need be said at this juncture as the principal 
interest that attaches to them relates to their efforts to work 
out their financial salvation against all manner of odds. The 
systems known as the Yerkes group, over which Sir George 
Gibb is the presiding genius, will require a little time in 
which to turn themselves round under the financial reorgan- 
ization scheme which was adopted a short time ago, but given 
reasonable development of London traffic and a satisfactory 
carrying out of the mutual understanding restricting ruinous 
competition in fares there is considerable promise of improve- 
ment. Enterprising schemes are being carried out for adver- 
tising the excellent facilities that are now available, for this 
is a point concerning which the public requires a good deal 
of educating. One of the details of the advertising scheme 
that is now being carried out consists of placing illuminated 
electric signs and route maps with the words “Underground” 
in bold lettering at a large number of station entrances. The 
Franco-British exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush led to very large 
business on the Central London tube, and this can %e re- 
garded not only as producing immediate additional receipts, 
but also as having very usefully contributed toward getting 
the people of London into the tube travel habit. 

Before proceeding to particularize other lines it may be 
useful briefly to summarize the tube systems. 


City and South London.—This title is not now comprehen- 
sive enough for the line to-day serves also northwards from 
the city on to Islington and Euston and King’s Cross. On 
the south side of the Thames it extends as far as Clapham 
Common. From end to end it is 7.33 route miles (twin tun- 
nels). It was the first tube line, and has been running for 
18 years, producing a very poor return indeed to the investor. 
It has not hesitated to advertise its freedom from serious 
accident, but it seems now to be suffering from uncleanness, 
according to a Board of Trade report on a recent fire in the 
tunnel—perhaps this is one of the disadvantages of age. The 
fire in question occurred near Moorgate Street station, by no 
means the oldest part of the line. Mr. McMahon, the elec- 
trical engineer, stated that electrical leakage had been known 
to occur between the power and running rails owing tu iron 
or carbon dust accumulating on sleepers and insulators, and 
this leakage had set fire to the dust and sieepers. Col. Yorke 
and A. P. Trotter, the board’s electrical adviser, add that per- 
haps sparks from the locomotive shoes ignited the dust. They 
point out that although men clear away rubbish nightly, the 
tunnels are very dirty, and some of the dust is of a dangerous 
kind, while at points there is a good deal of oil-dripping. 
The coating of dust becoming ignited by a spark might be 
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fanned by a passing train. Indeed the case under notice 
would have been far less important than it was had the pass- 
ing of trains been stopped while the first attempts were being 
made to extinguish the flames. It is admitted that pieces of 
waste have been found on fire in the tunnels. There is a 
bucket of sand on each locomotive, and also a tank of water 
with compressed air tank for throwing a jet when needed. 
But the reporters in their statement make a number of rec- 
ommendations, including the following: Greater cleanliness 
required, dust being more carefully removed; whitewash lib- 
erally used would detect any dust accumulation; no electric 
wires below or between sleepers; but to be neatly arranged 
along the tunnel sides, and all crossing of cables to be over- 
head; planking and wooden platforms to give way to slate or 
granolithic slabs; all traffic to be stopped until fire is out. 

The gage of track on this railway is 4 ft. 8% in., with 40-Ib. 
conductor rail laid between running rails (60 lbs. and 80 lbs.). 
The line pressure is 500 volts (direct current). There are 52 
locomotives and 165 coaches. 


The Central London has been operating between Shepherd’s 
Bush and the Bank (City) since 1900, over 6.5 route miles 
(twin tunnels). It has a 4-ft. 814-in. gage track and started 
with heavy locomotives, which after a time had to be 
abandoned in favor of multiple unit control. Each train con- 
sists of seven cars and a 24-minute service is run; 64 motor 
cars and 170 trailers; line pressure 500 volts direct-current, 
converted from a three-phase station current at 5,000 volts. 

The Waterloo & City now has no separate existence as a 
company, being reckoned as part of the L. & S. W., but its 
twin tunnels with a track mileage of just over three miles 
serve from the Waterloo side under the Thames to the City 
without any intermediate station. Four-ft. 81%4-in. gage track 
with 87-lb. running rails and.a 46-lb. conductor. The supply 
is 500 volts direct-current, and there are 17 motor cars and 
12 trailers. 

Great Northern & City.—This system, opened in 1904, and 
serving between Finsbury Park (North London) and the City 
has been most disappointing in its traffic. The public seemed 
to know little of the existence of the railway long after it 
was operating because of insufficient advertising or pushing. 
The four miles (route) laid in tunnels of larger diameter 
than on any other tube line in London (on account of large 
electric locomotives being originally intended, though subse- 
quently this was changed because of experience elsewhere) 
are worked on multiple unit control principle, with a 550-volt 
direct-current on an 80-lb. conductor rail; 4-ft. 84-in. track, 
85-lb. running rails. In all there are 32 motor cars and 44 
trailers. 


Baker Street & Waterloo, Charing Cross, Euston & Hamp- 
stead and Great Northern & Piccadilly.—These are the Speyer 
lines of 4.25, 7.8 and 9.25 route miles respectively. All are 
4-ft. 8%4-in. gage track with 90-lb. running rails and 85-lb. 
conductor rails, served with a 600-volt, direct-current con- 
verted and transformed down from the 11,000-volt three-phase 
current of the Lot’s Road, Chelsea, generating station, which, 
it will be remembered, also serves the Metropolitan district 
system. These three tube railways together have 168 motor 
cars and 308 trailers. 

The Metropolitan District has about 25 miles, with a service 
of 198 motor cars and 235 trailers—by far the greatest amount 
of rolling stock on any English electric line. Its line and 
station pressure is the same as for the three tubes just men- 
tioned, but its running rails weigh 86 lbs. and its conductors 
100 Ibs. 

Metropolitan Ralway.—Like all other English electric lines 
the track is 4-ft. 8%4-in. gage, with an 86-lb. running rail and 
100-Ilb. conductor rails as in the case of the district. Its 26 
route miles (and the many miles of other lines worked over) 
are served by 102 motor cars and 192 trailers, and the line 
and station pressure are the same as for the District. The 
Metropolitan has its own power station situated at Neasden. 
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Multiple unit contro] is in vogue on both lines, and both have 
third and fourth conductor rails. The most recent develop- 
ment that has taken place on the Metropolitan is an augmenta- 
tion of the service by District trains. One part of the ar- 
rangement provides for the increase of the District main line 
service between Gloucester Road and the City from 30 to 34 
trains per hour during busy times, and from 22 to 26 when 
traffic is light, an additional car being put on to all trains 
making them four to six-car trains in the two classes. A 
second ‘world’s record” train (10 coaches), 500 ft. long, is 
to be put on for the early morning East Ham traffic. 

Hammersmith & Cily.—This is a system of less than five 
route miles serving between Hammersmith & Addison Road 
to the city. Its 102-lb. conductor rail receives a 600-volt, 
direct-current converted and transformed down from the 6,500- 
volt, three-phase current which. is generated at the Great 
Western Railroad Company’s station at Park Royal. The 
running rails are 97% lbs. A description of this system was 
given in the Railroad Gazette of July 20, 1906. 


The foregoing exhausts the London systems save the Lon- 
don-Brighton new sections to which we refer later in this 
article. Outside of the metropolis there are five electric lines. 

Liverpool Overhead.—This electric system was opened 15 
years ago to serve a route which then sadly needed transport 
facilities, namely, the Liverpool dock district. Like other 
English pioneers in the electric railway field it has been 
called upon to pay a penalty. Not that experience has shown 
that electric traction was at fault as here applied—quite the 
contrary; but the line was laid before the municipal tram- 
way fever had begun to spread. When municipal tramways 
are planned and laid it is too much to expect that the least 
regard shall be paid to what is due to private interests, how- 
ever praiseworthy their enterprise may be. And so at Liver- 
pool when the corporation laid its network of trolley lines 
the overhead electric felt it; later it suffered from a disas- 
trous fire that occurred in one of its station tunnels; it has 
had to cut fares to meet competition, and then subsequently 
when the Lancashire & Yorkshire introduced its electrified 
service from Liverpool to Southport it was hit again. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to hear it said again and again at 
the meetings of the company that had it been imagined that 
all these other facilities were going to be available so soon 
thereafter the Liverpool Overhead Electric would never have 
had any existence at all. A few years ago admirable work 
was accomplished in accelerating the electric train service, 
and searching investigations and serious efforts have been 
made with a view to more economical running by abandoning 
some of the stations and in other ways, but it certainly seems 
that the hopes before the holder of ordinary stock are thin 
indeed. The length of the system is 6.5 route miles, and the 
line pressure is 500 volts direct current; gage, 4 ft. 8% in.; 
running rails, 60 Ibs. There are 44 motor cars and seven 
trailers. 

Mersey Tunnel Railway.—This is a short tunnel line of less 
than five miles laid chiefly beneath the River Mersey and 
serving Birkenhead and Liverpool. It has been so frequently 
referred to-in these pages that it needs little description. Its 
history is one of the most depressing and disastrous to in- 
vestors, and its capital obligations are so great for the length 
of line that it must be a very long while before it can get 
its head really above water. But if it has failed financially 
it is still a most encouraging exemplification of the benefits 
that are to be conferred by electric traction. The decreased 
expenses, the greatly increased traffic, the improved comfort 
in traveling, the difference in the atmosphere (formerly the 
worst example of want of ventilation on any English line) 
since the electrical conversion in 1903—all these form most 
satisfactory reading, and the figures are used regularly by 
electrical experts in support of electrification arguments, 


though of course the railway is hardly one to compare with 
The third rail, carrying a 


the usual surface railway system. 
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600-volt direct current, is laid outside the running rails (86 
lbs.), and the return rail is laid between them. The gage 
of track is 4 ft. 8% in. There are 24 motor cars and 382 trail- 
ers. The board tried to promote traffic by running a few 
motor omnibuses, but the Birkenhead municipality, jealous 
of its trolley tramway system, and afraid of competition, 
kicked legally before the courts and won. There has been 
talk at different times of negotiations for the absorption of 
the concern by other railways, but there never has been any 
luck for the Mersey shareholder ever since the line was put 
down in 1886, and negotiation rumors have died away again. 


Liverpool, Southport, Crossens & Aintrie——This is the 28 
route mile direct-current line of the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Railway, electrified in 1904, and managed by J. A. F. Aspinall. 
The third rail (70 lbs.) is laid outside the 4-ft. 814-in. track, 
and carries a 600-volt direct current; the fourth rail is laid 
between the running rails. There are 50 four-motor and 12 
multiple unit coaches and 52 trailer cars. The four-coach 
trains have eight 150-h.p. motors per train, and the multiple 
unit coaches are equipped with two 125-h.p. motors per coach. 

North Eastern.—Here there are about 30 miles (route) of 
system electrically working between Newcastle and Tyneside, 
they having been converted from steam working in 1904. A 
600-volt direct-current is fed to the conductor rail, it having 
been first converted and transformed down from 6,000 volts 
three phase at which it is generated by the Newcastle Electric 
Supply Company. The system of operating is multiple unit 
control, with 58 motor cars and 44 trailers. A couple of elec- 
tric locomotives serve for goods traffic. 

Midland Railway.—This is the only single-phase railway 
system at work in the United Kingdom, and it consists of 10 
route miles between Lancaster, Morecambe and Heysham har- 
bor. It has only been open a few months, and although there 
was plenty of single phase experience abroad available al- 
ready, the opening was welcomed because the application of 
the system on an English line would furnish more weighty 
evidence for the guidance of English engineers. The over- 
head wire carries a 6,600-volt single-phase alternating cur- 
rent, and there are at present only three motor cars and four 
trailers. One motor car was equipped by the Westinghouse 
Company as to one car, and two by the Siemens-Schuckert 
people. There are a number of points of special interest and 
originality in the equipments and overhead system. 

L. B. & 8S. C. R.—It now only remains for us to deal with 
the other single-phase system, already briefly alluded to, i.e.. 
the London, Brighton & South Coast, nine miles now completing 
between Victoria and London Bridge, and approximating to 23 
miles of single line. In Victoria station five platform and two 
through lines, and in London Bridge station six platform lines 
are being electrically equipped. There will be put into serv- 
ice seven working trains and one spare, each train compris- 
ing two third-class motor coaches with luggage and motor- 
man’s compartments, each equipped with four 125-h.p. motors. 
The motor coaches form the first and last coach of a standard 
three-coach train, the middle one being a first-class trailer 
coach. A 10-minute service throughout the day is proposed, 
the time occupied by a journey from end to end being 25 
minutes, including stops, as compared with 36 minutes at 
present required by the steam trains. Each three-coach train 
will seat 188 passengers. The coaches are of a modified form 
of side-entrance type so that passengers may pass from one 
coach to another when it is full without leaving the train. 

The overhead conductor is a heavy 1%4-in. diameter grooved 
solid wire, which is supported .at every few feet by means 
of dropper wires suspended from stranded steel catenary 
cables, which are in turn suspended from massive porcelain 
insulators through a double insulation which has been tested 
to ten times the working pressure. Specially designed steel 
structures support the insulators. A large number of dif- 
ferent types of support have been designed owing to the con- 
stantly varying nature of the line. At each station the over- 
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head conductor is divided into sections, and specially con- 
structed switchgear is here fitted in fireproof cabins for the 
control of the sections. Any section may thus be isolated in 
case of necessity, and for the safety of inspectors and repair 
men a system of interlocking has been devised. In case of 
emergency a signalman can by the use of simple electrical 
relays cut off the energy from the overhead line on the sec- 
tion under his control. There is a duplicate feeding system 
throughout the line. Energy is drawn from the generating 
station of the London Electric Supply Corporation. In the 
Denmark Hill tunnels, owing to the curvature of the line and 
other causes, practically every kind of construction is em- 
ployed. Special foundations, with piling to a great depth, 
has been necessitated by the nature of the embankments in 
many cases. 





AXLE-DRIVEN HEAD-END ELECTRIC TRAIN LIGHTING 
SYSTEM. 





A scheme for current generation for electric train lighting, 
designed to combine the good features of present head-end 
and axle-light systems without their objections, has been 
worked out by W. J. Bohan, Electrical Engineer of the North- 
ern Pacific. Mr. Bohan has been developing his idea for five 
years and has recently made tests on a four-car train over a 
300-mile run with most satisfactory results. Drawings of his 
system applied to a six-wheel truck are shown herewith. 

The wheel-piece of the standard wooden-frame truck is re- 
placed with a cast-steel member, which forms part of the 
foundation for the generator-supporting frame, or sub-base, 
and also carries the jack shaft. On the transom is another 
steel casting, which forms the back legs of the sub-base. The 
two front castings of this frame are each forked to straddle 
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the wheel, one side resting on the wheel-piece and the other 
on a steel casting substituted for the safety beam. A large 
base casting is bolted to these brackets, to which the generator 
is bolted. 

The drive here shown is a silent chain, the sprocket on 
the axle being 18 in. in diameter, that on the jack shaft § in., 
and on the generator 6 in. These ratios are approximate 
only, being the ones chosen for the experimental installation. 
These chains are enclosed in dust-proof steel casings, and 
can run in oil if desirable or necessary. A gear can be sub- 
stituted for the short chain drive, and probably a belt for 
the long chain, though this latter has not been given any 
serious consideration by the designer. The drawing shows a 
screw for raising and lowering the generator to adjust the 
chain. The openings in the car floor are covered by flexible 
diaphragms. 

The motion of the generator when the car is running is 
the same as that of the truck, but actual test has shown this 
to be unimportant in its effect on the working of the outfit, 
and not sufficient to interfere in any way with making repairs 
to the equipment while running. Running around the sharp- 
est curves does not affect the operation. 

In case of removal of the truck, timbers can be placed under 
the generator, the chain and the sub-base bolts removed and 
the car jacked up. Truck repairs would be facilitated by 
having extra wheels and axles with sprockets mounted thereon. 

Where a car has two intermediate sills the objection might 
be made that one of these on each side must be cut to admit 
the frame castings. This can be taken care of, however, by 
replacing this section of the sill with a box girder extending 
from bolster to car end. The inner end of this girder can 
be made to form the washer for the inside truss rod. If pre- 
ferred, the other inter-sill may be made heavier instead of 
using the box girder construction. On new equipment with 
a steel underframe this can easily be taken care of in the 
design. 

The generator is mounted on the end of the truck nearest 
the end of the car. so as to be out of the way as much as 
possible. There is a railing around it, with a cage over the 
top, on which baggage can be piled. 

Probably 75 per cent. of the failures of present head-end 
systems is due to trouble with the steam supply. The gen- 
erating plant should be as close to the locomotive as pos- 
sible, but operating conditions often make it impracticable 
to have the dynamo car next to the locomotive, and it may 
be necessary to carry the steam back three or four car lengths. 
This not only adds to the cost of equipment in the way of 
additional steam piping and special heavy steam or metal 
hose, but it affects the quality of the steam at the generator 
and adds to the drain on the locomotive boiler. Mr. Bohan 
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reports that tests on the Northern Pacific show the steam 
consumption for head-end systems to average 100 lbs. per 
k.w.h. at the locomotive boiler, in actual service, or about 
three times the consumption per drawbar h.p.h. of a modern 
passenger locomotive. This steam is being used continuously, 
of course, whether the train is running or standing. The heat 
from the steam engine in summer is also mentioned as an 
objection made by occupants of the car. 

The object in developing this system was to provide one 
that would be simple and flexible, and applicable to present 
cars and wiring systems; also to minimize the amount of 
electrical apparatus necessary, and likewise first cost and 
maintenance and operating charges. The designer estimates 
that this scheme will meet 90 per cent. of all train lighting 
conditions, should all railways go to electric lighting, as 
present tendencies indicate. The first cost of the axle-driven 
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head-end system would be about the same as the steam-driven, 
where the dynamo car is next to the locomotive. If there 
are other cars between the steam equipment cost is higher, 
of course, and heavy steam, or metal, hose adds further to 
this. In connection with the axle-driven system, it is pro- 
posed to limit the number of storage batteries to the require- 
ments of Jocal conditions. For example, on trains running 
solid betweeen terminals, two batteries only would be used, 
one on the dynamo car and one on the rear car. Where cars 


are diverted from the train at intermediate points each car 
so set out would have a battery. 
In addition to the operating economies already pointed out, 
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the system, by its automatic control, would do away with 
train electrians, which are now a considerable item of expense 
to some roads. 





BEAMER’S BLOCK-CARD CRANE, 





The apparatus used on the Northern Pacific for delivering 
block cards to rapidly moving trains, illustrated in the accom- 
panying diagrams consists principally of a piece of rope, the 
size of old-fashioned bell cord, about 30 in. long, which is 
hung in a vertical position on a crane. ‘When the rope comes 
in contact with the horizontal bar, attached to the passing 
engine or car, the impact produced by the motion of the train 
causes the rope to quickly whirl several times around the 
horizontal bar and at each turn the rope sticks between the 
wires of the loose coiled spring with which the horizontal bar 
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is fitted; thus it is held and kept from falling to the ground. 

The crane, Fig. 1, is 8 ft. 5 in. high from the level of the 
rail to the spindle supporting the arms, and it is set 7 ft. 
from the track. In Fig. 1 the arms, with the ropes, are in 
position to deliver the cards (B.C.), one fastened to each rope, 
to an approaching train. Rope G-1 is in position to deliver 
to the engineman. When this rope is caught by the engine, arm 
C falls by gravity to the position of B, and rope G-2 is then in 
position to be taken by the catcher on the caboose or rear 
car of the train. Arm B, in falling, strikes and depresses 
detent E, thus releasing arm D, which falls with arm C. The 
counterweight F, striking against stop z, keeps arm D from 
falling too far, and stop y limits the motion of F and D in the 
other direction. 

Fig. 2 shows the position of the arms after the engine has 
passed and while rope B-2 is in working position; and Fig. 3 
shows the position of the arms after the train has passed. 
Fig. 4 shows the locomotive fixture, and Fig. 5 the fixture for 
the rear of the train. 

The behavior of this apparatus is reported as_ entirely 
satisfactory; cards have been picked up at all speeds up to 
65 miles an hour. The catcher for the rear of the train is 
made to fit into the bracket used for supporting the tail lamps, 
and is detachable. Each train crew carries two of these rear- 
end catchers. They are made of %-in. iron pipe. 

No light is provided for the station crane, as the crane in 
each case is fixed directly in front of the telegraph office, so 
that the station signal light locates it. 





The North-Eastern Railway of England has introduced an 
electric baggage car, designed to carry both parcels and fish. 
There are four compartments in the car, one at each end for 
the motorman, while the body of the car is divided at the 
center to form the separate luggage and fish compartments. 
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FORCED LUBRICATION FOR AXLE BOXES.* 





This paper describes a system of forced lubrication as 
arranged for the driving axle boxes of some of the steam cars 
of the Taff Vale Railway. 

The engine is carried on a four-wheeled truck of 9 ft. 6 in. 
wheel base and 2 ft. 10 in. diameter wheels, the boiler (of 
double-ended locomotive type, lying transversely across the 
frame) being placed immediately over the center of the lead- 
ing or driving-axle. The front end of the coach is supported 
by a bogie center, carried between the frames, 4 ft. from the 
trailing-axle, or 5 ft. 6 in. from the leading-axle. When the 


car is loaded with its full complement of passengers, the 
weight on the driving-axle is 15 tons 13 cwts., the weight at 
the rail being 17 tons 6 cwts. The journals are 6 in. diameter 
by 914 in. long; therefore the pressure, taking two-thirds of 
is 466 Ibs. 


the projected area of the brass as bearing area, 
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After passing around the journal, the return oil is collected 
in the axle-box keep, and then brought back to the tank by 
a flexible pipe which provides for the rise and fall of the axle- 
box, care being taken that the reservoir into which the oil is 
returned is directly below the keep to drain it. At each side of 
the axle-box keep a half-ring is fitted with bearing area about 
3-in. wide. These half-rings are bedded well to the axles, 
and are supported upon two small coil springs which hold the 
rings up to the journal with a fair pressure, and so prevent 
the escape of oil along the journal on the bottom side. The 
supply tank is so arranged that the return oil, after draining 
from the keep into it, passes through a filter before being again 
sent through the pump. 

Many points arise, however, in regard to the working of the 
arrangement which it will be well to explain. In the first 
place, the pumps when running fast, (at a speed of 30 miles 
per hour, the revolutions of the pump are 440 per min.) 
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Fig. 1—General Arrangement of Piping for Forced Lubri:za- 
tion on Taff Vale Railway. 


per sq. in., the number of the revolutions of the journal, at a 
speed of 30 miles per hour, being practically 300. With this 
pressure and high rubbing velocity an undue amount of oil 
was being used with the ordinary method of lubrication, while 
eases of the bearings running hot were not infrequent, there- 
fore the following arrangement for lubricating the journals 
under pressure was adopted. 

To a cross-stay in front of the driving-axle, Fig. 1, a small 
gun-metal tank of rectangular section is fixed. On the side of 
this tank, nearer the driving-axle and in connection with the 
tank, two small rotary pumps—right and left-handed—are 
fitted, the one for forward and the other for backward run- 
ning. These pumps are driven directly from the driving-axle 
by a belt passing over a flanged pulley carried midway between 
the pumps, the pulley containing a roller clutch on each side, 
somewhat similar to a free-wheel arrangement, fixed to the 
driving-spindle of the pumps. By these means, the one belt 
drives either pump forward or backward, the other pump 
being free. 

Following the process through, for the lubrication of one of 
the journals, when the car is in motion, oil is pumped from 
the tank and forced through a coiled copper pipe to the top 
of the axle-box, Fig. 2. An oil channel, 8% in. long, -in. 
deep, is cut in the crown of the box, leaving a margin of metal 
at each side of the channel of %¢-in. flat, which is found, when 
the box is properly bedded to the journal, to be sufficient to 
ensure its being perfectly oil-tight at the pressures attained. 





*Abstract of paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, by T. Hurry Riches. 
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carry a greater quantity of oil than can be accommodated in 
the circuit at a pressure of, say, 20 lbs. per sq. in. greater than 
which practice has proven unadvisable. A relief valve is 
therefore fitted to each pump with an adjustable spring which 
enables regulation of the pressure at which each pump shall 
work. The excess oil, when pumping, simply passes back into 
the tank again, through the relief valve against the pressure 
of the spring. A small pressure-gage connected to each pump, 
and fixed in the driver’s cab, shows the pressure of the oil 
pumped on both forward and backward running, while also act- 
ing as an indicator should failure of either pump occur at any 
time. Should this happen, the ordinary system of lubrication, 
by a lubricating-box in the cab, is at hand. This lubricating- 
box is also necessary, to enable oil to be put into the axle- 
boxes after the car has been standing for a day or two. 

To prevent the oil from flowing from the running pump into 
the other pump and causing it to run backward, a small 
ball-valve is placed in the three-way piece leading from each 
pump to the circuit. The movement of the axle-boxes relative 
to the tank and pumps was met in the first instance by try- 
ing different sorts of flexible piping, but finally, ordinary 
coiled copper piping was adopted, both on account of its com- 
parative durability and of its accessibility. 

The belt drive for the pumps gives a simple method of driv- 
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ing and one which allows for a small relative motion of the 
axle and pulley. It is apt, however, soon to become saturated 
with oil and then slipping occurs. An occasional application 
of one of the various belting mixtures, however, greatly re- 
duces this slipping. When equal relief-valve springs were put 
in, it was noticed that the pressure indicated for forward and 
backward running varied considerably, probably due to the 
difference in the slip of the belt in each case. The filters in 
the tank are removable, and are taken out and cleaned at 
the end of each day’s work, the oil being first drawn off 
through the stop-plug, the thicker part of the oil, after strain- 
ing, being then replaced by a small supply of fresh oil. 

The foregoing description shows one method of dealing with 
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Fig. 2—Details of Journal Box; Taff Vale Railway. 


an everyday problem in connection with the running of rail- 
way motor-cars, or any rolling stock in which the pressure 
on the bearings, combined with the rubbing velocity, is ex- 
cessive. The matter is one of importance to all concerned in 
the design and care of such stock. 


LOCOMOTIVE DETAILS. 








With metallic packing of ordinary length, it is difficult to 
prevent leakage, and in recent practice the United States 
Metallic Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has used a tandem 
packing for piston rods 4 in. in diameter or over. The pack- 
ing rings and their cases are in duplicate, one of them placed 
in the usual way in the stuffing box of the cylinder head. 
The additional rings are in a projecting gland which is jointed 
to the cylinder head by copper wire and %-in. studs. The 
drawing, Fig. 1, shows the tandem packing in section. Fig. 2 
shows an improved form with lap joints in the ring. 

Fig. 3 shows the present practice of the Chicago & Alton in 
fitting driving box bearings. These bearings are dove-tailed 
into the box on the crown, and the hub liner, which is integral 
with the journal bearing, is dove-tailed into the outside face 
of the box. The bronze bearing and liner is cast into the cast 
steel box without any machine finish on either. The only 
machine work is the boring of the journal bearing and the 
facing on the hub liner. 

There has always been found in connection with locomotive 
piston valves the necessity for a relief valve, and the ordinary 
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brass fixture like a check or safety valve has not been found 
satisfactory. The by-pass valve shown in the cut is one used 
by the Pennsylvania, the Alton and several other roads, and is 
regarded as a most satisfactory method of relieving over-pres- 
sure in the cylinder when piston valves are used. The fixture 
is placed on top of the piston valve chamber and the ports con- 
tinued up toa flat valve face which is covered by an iron plate 10 
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Fig. 4—By-Pass Valve. 


in. x 11% in. x 1 in. thick. The under surface covers the 
ports connecting the two ends of the cylinders and the upper 
face is under boiler pressure through a pipe from the steani 
chest, as shown in the general arrangement, Fig. 4. If th 
pressure in either end of the cylinder should increase to 4 
dangerous degree the plate will lift 144 in. against boiler pres- 
sure and allow steam to pass to the opposite end of the cylinder 
thus relieving the pressure. 











@eneral News Section. 


The Colorado State Board of Equalization has increased the 
assessment of railway, telephone, sleeping car, and other public 
service corporations in that state from $25,780,187 to $56,355, 
790, an advance of $4,277,603 over last year. 


Under an agreement between the attorney-general of Georgia 
and the railway companies, the state law requiring the use of 
electric headlights on main lines is to be tested in the courts, 
pending which there will be no prosecutions for non-com- 
pliance. 


Announcing the adoption of the American Railway Associa- 
tion’s revised rules for the transportation of inflammable ar- 
ticles and acids, an officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad says 
that one road—presumably his own—carried in 1906 over 
45,000 tons of explosives, using for these shipments 19,000 
cars; which indicates a very large proportion of L. c, L. ship- 
ments. 


The Indiana Railroad Commission on June 29 held its third 
conference with railway officers and locomotive engineers con- 
cerning headlights. As in the previous conferences the en- 
ginemen were unanimously in favor of the oil lamp. Ata con- 
ference in Evansville some enginemen spoke in favor of the 
electric light. The majority of those present were from the 
Evansville & Terre Haute, a part of the Frisco system. The 
commission visited the Schroeder headlight factory in Evans- 
ville. where tests were made and comparisons shown between 
electric and oil lamps. 


A. Mathias, of New Orleans, a commercial salesman, receatly 
wrote to E. H. Harriman, suggesting that the officers of the 
Harriman lines keep more closely in touch with public senti- 
ment by keeping in close touch with traveling men. The sugges- 
tion favorably impressed Mr, Harriman, who sent the !etter to 
Mr. Kruttschnitt; and he has sent out a circular to subordinate 
officers suggesting that both operating and traffic officers, when 
practicable, attend meetings of traveling salesman in their ter- 
ritory and keep in contact with them, with a view to finding 
out how the public pulse is beating. 


The Twentieth Century Limited Express of the New York 
Central and the Lake Shore, eastbound, was run from Feb- 
ruary 17 to June 20, 123 days, with only 10 minutes aggre- 
gate delay, and there was an average of nine cars on the train 
each day, which, however, includes, apparently, some days on 
which the train was run in two sections. Two sections were 
run on eight different days, and on one day there were 11 cars 
in a single train. No helping engines were used on any part 
of the journey. New York Central Pacific type locomotives, 
weighing 133 tons each, are used on this train. When two 
sections were run the two came into the Grand Central sta- 
tion at New York side by side, along the same platform, both 
at the same moment. When necessary, in order to accom- 
modate the passengers with promptness, two dining cars are 
run on this train. 


In the Canal Zone the terrors of section 22 evidently have no 
force, for on Independence Day, July 5, everybody carried on 
the trains of the Panama Railroad rode free—and the com- 
pany was not stingy in the number of trains, seven being run 
through each way over the whole length of the road. The 
trains due to start from either end of the line at 10 p.m. 
waited until after the close of the exhibitions of fireworks, and 
those scheduled to start at 1 o’clock the next morning were 
held until after the dances. These midnight trains were 
“limited,” in that the road reserved the right to exciude objec- 
tionable passengers—a rule which might well be applied with 
more severity on some midnight trains outside the Canal Zone. 
The Panama Railroad time-tables announcing the regular and 
extra trains for Independence Day were printed on sheets bor- 
dered with prints of little flags in red, white and blue. 


The Cunard Steamship Line announces that beginning with 
the sailing of the “Lusitania” from New York, July 28, the 
New York-Liverpool ships of the line will call at Fishguard, on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, an arrangement 


which will land passengers in London at least six hours sooner 
than would be possible if they went through to Liverpool and 
landed there. It is expected that by this arrangement the fast- 
est steamers will land passengers in London Monday nights 
(sailing from New York on Wednesdays), while the “Cam- 
pania” and “Lucania” will land them in the metropolis Tues- 
day nights. Fishguard is the terminus of a line of the Great 
Western, whence fast turbine steamships make the run to 
Rosslare, Ireland, in 2 hours 45 minutes. The Cunard people 
hope also to have the westbound vessels call at Fishguard, and 
there take on the mails from London; and then, having to 
make a shorter stop at Queenstown (for the Irish mails), the 
fastest vessels, leaving Liverpool Saturday, can get into New 
York Thursday evening, instead ot Friday, as is now the case. 
Passengers can leave London at 6 p.m. and arrive at Fishguard 
at 11 p.m., and it is expected that it will be possible to get 
away from Queenstown at 6 or 7 the next morning. Passengers 
could leave Paris at 9 a.m. and connect with the train leaving 
London at 6 p.m. 





The Houston F. & N. 

After an expenditure of $80,000, the establishing of offices, 
arranging for the purchase of equipment and announcing the 
date of beginning of traffic, the Houston, Fostoria & Northern 
Railway has been forced to suspend building operations, recall 
time schedules and traffic orders, cancel orders for equipment 
and break contracts, and the promoters of the road stand a 
fair chance of losing on the project. All of this is brought 
about by a recent enactment of the State legislature which 
becomes effective on January 1, 1910, requiring that each car 
and engine shall be equipped with automatic coupler and that 
drawbars shall not be more than 34% in. high nor less than 
3144 inches. Other restrictions are included in the new law. 
The Houston, Fostoria & Northern. and other roads built 
through a rough, uneven country, and designed principally for 
handling logs, cannot use automatic couplers as all forms in 
use slide up and down and would become uncoupled. 

On account of the nature of the track and the country travy- 
ersed, links and pins must be used on the trains; but these 
are debarred by the State—Houston (Texas) Post, 





New Buildings at the Grand Central. 

The plan of the New York Central to cover its extensive 
new yard at the Grand Central station, New York city, with 
office buildings is to be carried out at once, on a portion of 
the ground. An agreement has been made with the Nicholls- 
Ritter Realty & Financial Co., of St. Louis, which has a New 
York office at Broadway and Twenty-third street, to put up two 
12-story buildings, each 200 ft. x 275 ft., and through the ‘‘Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Exchange” arrangements have already 
been made for the occupancy of a considerable part of the 
space in the new buildings. 

The buildings will front eastward on Lexington avenue, will 
extend westward 275 ft. to the line of Depew place, and will 
be bound north and south by Forty-sixth and Forty-eighth 
streets, with Forty-seventh street between them. The ground 
beneath these buildings is already occupied by the tracks and 
platforms which constitute the temporary “Lexington Avenue 
Terminal,” which is being used by a large part of the trains 
pending the rebuilding of the central part of the Grand Central 
station. Immediateiy south of Forty-sixth street and also 
covering these tracks is a building, similar to those now pro- 
posed, which has been put up by the railway company for its 
own Offices. According to the announcement in the newspapers, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford is a partner with the 
New York Central in. the construction of the new buildings, 
although the New Haven, as we understand it, has no title 
in the land. The Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange is to 
take a lease of the buildings for a long term. Together they 
will cost $3,500,000. The plans show stores on the east, the 
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north and the south fronts, opening on the streets, the spaces 
occupied by the railway tracks and platforms being all below 
the level of the street. Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth 
and other streets are to cross the new yard on bridges. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange is to be capital- 
ized at $1,000,000, and a list of names of directors published 
includes George C. Smith, of the Westinghouse Companies, and 
Alexander M. Siewart, of James Stewart & Co., building con- 
tractors, New York. One of the buildings is to be occupied in 
large part by the New York Furniture Exchange, which man- 
ages the wholesale salesrooms of 300 furniture manufacturers, 
now housed in the Grand Central Palace, one block south of 
the new location. The Merchants & Manuiacturers’ Exchange 
proposes to establish exhibits of other kinds of merchandise, 
after the manner of the furniture exchange. 





Further Rapid Transit Proposals in New York. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company has submitted to 
the New York State Public Service Commission plans for ex- 
tensive additions of the subway lines. [The proposals of a 
rival, the Bradley-Gaffney-Steers Company, were given in our 
issue of June 25, page 1537 The proposals now presented 
provide for the extension of the present subway northward 
under Lexington and Third avenues and a southerly extension 
on the west side of the city from Long Acre Square to the Bat- 
tery; aditional elevated tracks for express service; the con- 
necting of the Steinway tunnei with the present subway; a 
subway under Canal street, which will permit the running of 
Interborough trains over Manhattan bridge to connect with the 
present subway in Brooklyn, and an elevated line connecting 
the Second avenue elevated with the Queensboro bridge. The 
plans in detail are: 


1. A four-track subway extension connecting with the existing sub- 
way at about 36th street and Fourth avenue and running from that 
point under Lexington avenue to about 46th street. 

2. A two-track subway extension connecting with the four tracks 
above proposed from a point near 46th street, running north under 
Lexington avenue to East 129th street and the Harlem river:: same 
to be used for purely local service and connecting with all of the ex- 
isting subways and the subways that we now propose. 

3. A two-track subway connecting with the proposed four-track sub- 
way on Lexington avenue and about 46th street, and then under Third 
avenue northerly, passing under the Harlem river to East 149th street, 
the Melrose district of the Bronx, there again connecting with the ex- 
isting subway to.West Farms and devceted solely to express service of 
the most rapid kind. 

4. A four-track subway extension on the West Side connecting at 
Times square with the present subway and running under Seventh ave- 
nue and Varick street to Canal street. 

5. From Varick street or West Broadway. a two-track subway exten- 
sion southerly via West Broadway to Greenwich street, southerly via 
Greenwich street to the Battery and there looped into the present 
subway. 

6. A two-track subway commencing at Varick street or West Broad- 
way running easterly under Canal street to and over the Manhattan 
Isridge to Nevins street in Brooklyn and there connecting with the ex- 
isting city’s subway to Flatbush avenue. 

7. A two-track subway extension from Park avenue and 42d street 
through the Steinway tunnel into Long Island City, Queens County, at 
Yan Alst avenue. 


Elevated Lines. 


1. A two-track elevated extension from Eighth avenue and 149th 
street on the West Side over the McCombs Dam bridge, with a third 
track beginning at about 162d street, out Jerome avenue to the reser- 
voir, three blocks beyond the Fordham road. 

2. A two-track Second avenue extension from Chatham square to 
the City Hall, thus enabling Second avenue passengers to go directly 
to the Brooklyn Bridge and providing there a four-track terminal. 

3. One new track for express service on the Second avenue elevated 
to the Harlem river. 

4. One new track on the Third avenue road from Chatham square 
to 42d street, which, with certain changes at 116th street and 125th 
street and Eighth avenue, will permit an express service on a third 
track from Rector street to 155th street. a distance of 91%4 miles, and 
thence along the proposed Jerome avenue extension a distance of three 
miles more. 

G. Connect two of the existing tracks on the Queensboro Bridge to 
the Second avenue elevated line at or near 59th street. Between 55th 
and 59th streets the Second avenue line will contain four tracks. This 


will give an elevated railway connection from the pleza of the Queens- 
boro Bridge in Long Island City direct to the City Hall or South Ferry 
station of the Manhattan Elevated roads, via Second avenue, together 
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with a connection with the existing elevated roads in Manhattan Island 
and the Bronx, with a single five-cent fare. 

The estimated cost of the whole scheme is $100,000,000, and 
while Mr. Shonts in a statement he gave out intimated that 
his company would be prepared to build with its own money 
he said that the company would preferably have the subway 
extensions regarded as part of the existing system, owned by 
the city. The plans call for the construction of 6814 miles of 
new tracks in the city, 44 miles being underground with 24% 
of elevated lines. The Steinway tunnel is made a part of the 
pian, which, if adopted, would give to the Interborough com- 
pany the franchise it has been seeking, the right to operate 
the tunnel. 

The company is willing to operate the new roads at a fixed 
rental, or under a profit-sharing arrangement, whereby, after 
deducting operating expenses, taxes, payments to reserve and 
amortization funds and the return to the contractor of an 
agreed percentage on the cost of construction, if the cost of 
construction should be assumed by the contractor the surplus 
earnings shall be divided between the city and the contractor. 





Pennsylvania Railroad Wages. 


In 1908 the Pennsylvania Railroad System, East and West 
of Pittsburgh, paid out in wages $125,543,947, a reduction of 
$29,471,951 as compared with the $155,015,898 expended in 
1907. In 1907 199,000 men were employed, while in 1908 the 
number was 175,000, a reduction of 24,000. 

Though there was such a large decrease in the total sum 
paid, the rate of wages in 1907 was maintained for all classes 
of employees without abatement through 1908. There were 
some reductions in hours in i908 which affected the gross sums 
earned by certain classes of employees, but no changes were 
made in rates of pay. In 1907 the company paid for labor 
a sum equivalent to 48 per cent. of its total earnings from 
operation, and in 1908 46 per cent. The necessity on the part 
of a railway company to keep most of its plant going even 
in times of severe business depression makes impossible an 
adjustment of its expenditures to its earnings such as a manu- 
facturer may bring about. One of the larget manufacturing 
companies in the country in 1907 paid $160,825,822 for the 
wages of an average of 210,180 men, against the railway’s 
payment of $155,015,898 to an average of 199,000 men; yet 
when the slump came in 1908 the manufacturer was able to 
reduce his force to 165.000 men and his payments to $120,510,- 
829, a decrease of 45,000 men and over $40,000,000 in wages, 
while the railway company could curtail its force by but 24,000 
men and thereby reduce its wage payments by $30,000,000. 





Baltimore & Ohio Relief Department Extended. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has extended over the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, the Relief, Savings, Loan and Pension 
Features of the Relief Department. Following precedents there 
will at the start be no exclusion from membership on account 
of age, nor will there be a physical examination. All in active 
service have the opportunity of becoming members without re- 
striction as to age. At the expiration of ninety days from July 
ist those in the service not having profited by the privilege 
when it was extended to them and subsequently wishing to be 
come members, as also all new employees, will be subject to 
the regular age and physical condition provisions. 

Joining on the part of the present B. & S. W. employees is 
entirely voluntary, and whether or not they do so will make no 
difference in their standing with the company. Employees of 
the B. & O. who were in the service in 1880, when the Relief 
Association was inaugurated, and who did not become members, 
are still on the Company’s pay rolls. Much the larger propor- 
tion, however, availed of the advantages of membership in the 
department. 

The B. & O. relief is the pioneer of all such railroad em- 
ployees’ welfare organizations in the country, the past month 
marking the twenty-ninth anniversary of its inauguration. Un- 
der its provisions what are termed “benefits” are paid to 
members when incapacitated for active duty by sickness or 
temporarily or permanently disabled by accident. 

The disbursements of the Relief Feature since its inception 
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have been close to fifteen million dollars. The Saving Feature 
has afforded a convenient and secure medium for employees 
savings, paying from 5 to 5% per cent. interest regularly. The 
jiast report showed $4,402,697 on deposit, with loans to em- 
ployees, members of the department, aggregating $2,759,618 for 
the purpose of acquiring or improving homes. Through the 
operations of the Savings Department loans aggregating $8,000,- 
000 have been made to employees and invested in homes. 

There are now carried upon the pension rolls upwards of 
550 old employees and there have been disbursed approximately 
a million and a quarter dollars for the purpose of this feature, 
the entire fund heing supplied by the railway company. 





Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 

It is reported from Birmingham, Ala., the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company has secured large tracts of land on 
the Warrior River just west of Birmingham, whence, on com- 
pletion of river improvements now under way, coal will be 
sent to New Orleans and Cuba in vessels which will 
bring back Cuban ore for use in Alabama _ furnaces. 
Extensive riparian rights have been secured. The 
Tennessee Company evidently is determined to control 
the transportation of raw material within the territory 
of its furnaces and mines. The company already owns the 
Birmingham Southern, a line which penetrates many of its 
industrial fields, and is said to be after the Birmingham Min- 
eral.—Wall Street Journal. 





State Regulation in New York City. 

The New York State Public Service Commission, first district, 
has completed its second year and Chairman Willcox thinks 
that the improvements which have been brought about in the 
general transit situation of New York city have fully justified 
the creation of the commission. 

“The commission,” he says, “has encouraged the entrance of 
competitors into the traction field and has framed a law which 
was passed by the Legislature amending the rapid transit act, 
so that the city has now three ways of building rapid transit 
lines, against one method allowed by the old law. It has also 
proposed and advocated the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment, which will be submitted to the people next fall, pro- 
viding that bonds used for the construction of self-supporting 
rapid transit lines will not be included in computing the debt 
limit, thus adding about $100,000,000 to the city’s borrowing 
eapacity.” 

The commission has made the trolley companies renew and 
repair their rolling stock, with the result that blockades on the 
Brooklyn bridge have almost entirely disappeared. The sub- 
way in Manhattan also has been improved in many ways, The 
commission has brought about improvement in service on the 
surface lines in all parts of the city. While it is impossible 
with present facilities to provide every passenger with a seat 
during the rush hours, the companies have responded to the 
efforts of the commission to obtain better service with excel- 
lent results, The overloading and crowding on most of the sur- 
face lines have been materially lessened. 








A Revenue Train Load of 5,544 Tons. 


The record performance reported by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, June 18, (Railroad Age Gazette, June 25, page 1539) 
was on June 22 exceeded by 502 tons, the same engine, No. 
1113, Class H-8-b, moving from Altoona to Enola, near Harris- 
burg, 127 miles, a train of 105 steel cars loaded with 5,544 tons. 
of coal in 7 hours 12 minutes, or at an average speed of 17.6 
miles an hour. The train was 3,600 ft. long—more than two- 
thirds of a mile. The steepest adverse grade is 12 ft. per mile. 





Railroad Club of Kansas City. 

The following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Wallace A. McGowan (N. Y. C. & St. L.); 
first vice-president, James L. Marens (St. L. & S. W.); second 
vice-president, E. R. Duskey; secretary, Claud Manlove; ckair- 


. 
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man entertainment commitiee, W. E. Parrott (Vandalia) ; 
chairman house committee, Earl D. Spears (Nelson Morris 
Packing Co.); chairman finance committee, Chan D. Campbell. 





American Street and Interurban Railway Association. 
The date originally fixed for holding the 1909 convention at 
Denver, Col., was the week beginning October 18. Since this 
decision was reached, however, a decided preference has been 
manifested toward a change of date and the selection of a 
convention week which would enable members to take advan- 
tage of the attractive railway rates which continue in effect 
until Sept. 30 and are good for return until October 31. These 
rates would enable convention visitors to continue on to the 
Seattle Exposition and to other Pacific coast points with but a 
comparatively small increase in the round-trip fare. The con- 

vention wili, therefore, be held on October 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The foliowing list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regu- 
lar meetings. and places of meeting. 


AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS. A, Ga. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN Assoc. oF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’NS.—G. W 
Penna. Co., Toledo, Ohio 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. —R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York: second Friday in month; New York. 

—_ Barwar ASSOCIATION.—W. I. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
ork. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. 
change, Chicago. 





. Dennison, 


Wilson, Ry. Ex- 


AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. ‘Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof, Edga:t Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 


AME RICAN Society OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
N. Y.; Ist and 3d Wed., except July and August; New York. 

AMERICAN »SgcuRry OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. —Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N.Y.; 2d Tues. in month: annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 

AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York: Oct. 18-22: Denver, Colo. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—FE. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan, 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago. 

eS OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 

Conard, 24 Park Place. New York. 

CANADIAN ‘ae CLuB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.: 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 

CANADIAN Socrpry or Civin ENGINrERS.—Clement H. McLeod. Mon- 
treal, Que.: irregular. usually weekly; Montreal. 

CENTRAL RAILWAY CLus.—H. D. Vought. 95 Libery St., New York; 2d 


Drew, 





Friday in January. March, May, Sept. and Nov.: Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P, Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va 
INTERNATIONAL MASTER POILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought. 95 Liberty St.. New York. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. 
St. Station, Chicago 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL 
Cook, Royal yea Ridg., 
IowA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month; “except July and August; Des Moines. 
MAster CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 


Sebastian, La Salle 


FOREMEN’S e. 


. b hicago. 





Chicago. 
NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 


New YORK RAILROAD CLuB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York ; 
3d Friday in month, except June. July and August; New York. 

NortH-West RAILWAY CLUB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.: 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August: St. Paul and Minn. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month; except June, July and August: Pittsburgh. 

R —— SIGNAL ASSOCIATION. —C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

RamwAy STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. 
wood, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.: Nov., 1909; Washington. 

Sr. a RAILWAY CLuB.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 


Murphy, Box C, Collin- 


sheers — RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago ; 
Sept. 7-8: Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y 
SOUTHERN nanectaen OF CAR SERVICE OFFIcERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 


Bogalusa, La 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTH WESTERN Ry. CLtupn.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg.. Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., Aprii, Aug. and Nov.: Atlanta. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. —_-W. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.; September, 1909: Denver. 
WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB. wna: 13 4 Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St.; 
Winnineg: 2d Mon., ex. June, July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 
WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB. ion, W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June. July and August: Chicago. 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday, except July and August : Chicago. 








COraffic News. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis gave its first dinner of the sum- 
mer season at Delmar Garden, on June 23. 


It is announced that the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company will inter- 
change traffic at Plummer, Idaho. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has been giving phono- 
graphic concerts on its new train from Chicago to Denver, 
the “Mountaineer.” The concerts have proved so popular that 
it has been decided to give them on others of this road’s 
“crack” trains, and for this purpose ten phonographs have 
been ordered. 


The Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific had 
seven personally conducted tours during the season of 1907. 
These proved so popular that they will give 15 such tours 
this season. There will be ten 14-day and one 15-day tours 
to Yellowstone Park, Utah and Colorado; two 25-day trips to 
California and two trips to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. For these trips special trains are run. 








Condition of the Cotton Crop. 





The crop reporting board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the condition of the cotton crop 
on June 25 was 74.6 per cent. of a normal as compared with 
81.1 on May 25, 1909; 81.2 on June 25, 1908; 72.0 on June 25, 
1907, and 80.8 the average of the past ten years on June 25. 

Comparisons of conditions, by states, is given in the fol- 
lowing table. 





June 25, May 25, - -June 25,-———, 

States. 1909. 1909. 1908. 1907. 10-yr.av. 
(ESS ree eee 76 85 92 65 84 
North Carolina ....... 75 83 89 72 84 
South Carolina ....... 77 83 84 79 81 
(OAR ee ae 7 84 83 78 81 
Ol Se ees 88 91 84 3 85 
DE naC ees cha sn k-6 64 83 &2 68 80 
0 NOS GSS 61 78 84 67 80 
SIND cc ois 5's twa oe 62 74 80 66 81 
EE ae es eal bs ASS 79 78 80 72 80 
NS ESAS re ee 76 84 85 67 81 
Pc ci Ss cu atic re 80 85 89 69 84 
eee 83 93 87 64 84 
PO 4 ccs sa ae ee 84 84 64 74 82 

United States ....... 74.6 81.1 81.2 72.0 80.8 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The section of the Act to Regulate Commerce which gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to order a road 
to build a switch track connection with a private side track, 
does not give the commission power to order a road to build 
the private siding as well. (16, I. C. C., 587.) 


The first shipments of canned peaches from a new point 
of production moved under class rates. The carrier thereafter 
established commodity rates from that point, which were ad- 
justed with relation to other producing points similarly sit- 
uated, and which were designed to provide for further move- 
ments. Reparation awarded upon the basis of the commodity 
rates thus established. (16 I. C. C. 523.) 


A certain firm enclosed a safety pin with each bar of its 
soap. Soap in wt. c. L. quantities takes fourth-class rates in 
western classification. Safety pins take first-class rates, but, 
in the case cited, it is held that the inclusion of a safety pin 
with each cake of soap is in the nature of a trade mark on 
the soap and is in no sense a premium, and that therefore 
packages of soap in L. c. L. quantities should take fourth-class 
rates. (16, I. C. C., 444.) 





Date of Original Shipment. 





Interstate Remedy Co. v. American Express Co. Opinion by 
Commissioner Lane. 

The date of original shipment determines the rights, privi- 
leges and obligations attaching to that shipment throughout 


its transportation. Prior to May 20, 1908, defendant’s tariffs 


provided certain charges for the return shipment of C. O. D. 
packages of medicine; effective May 20, 1908, these tariff pro- 
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visions were canceled and provision made for the assessment 
of regular merchandise rates on such traffic. As to shipments 
moving prior to May 20, 1908, and returning subsequent there- 
to, the tariff provisions in effect prior to that date govern 
the assessment of charges. 


Free Time at Philadelphia. 





William F. Brey, as chairman of a committee of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, v. Pennsylvania et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Cockrell. 

Complainant alleges unlawful discrimination against Phila- 
delphia in favor of New York in the matter of free time for 
the unloading of flour. While there might be circumstances 
from a transportation standpoint that would justify the dif- 
ference in time, no opinion is expressed on this point, but the 
decision rests on the ground that competition exists at New 
York which does not exist in Philadelphia, and such com- 
petition justifies a longer free time at New York. 

Complainant contends that such discrimination ought not to 
exist, because the Philadelphia roads have the right to extend 
the free delivery time in Philadelphia to equal that at New 
York, but if defendants voluntarily extend the time at Phila- 
delphia they must treat alike all points similarly situated, 
and there might arise a duty to extend the benefit to every 
other non-competitive point. : 





Discrimination Against Texas Common Points. 





P. P. Williams Co. v. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Cockrell. 

Complainant attacked the rate adjustment from Mississippi 
river crossings to Texas common points and asked for lower 
rates from Vicksburg, Miss., to certain points in northeast 
Texas. It appears that Vicksburg has the same rates to 
Texas common points as New Orleans and somewhat lower 
rates than Memphis, which city intervenes and asks still lower 
rates for itself. 

To grant any part of the contentions of complainant or 
interveners would be to disrupt the grouping of Texas com- 
mon points, or to rearrange the whole fabric of rates from 
the Mississippi river. Differentials diminish with increasing 
distance and vanish when the mileage on which they are based 
becomes inconsiderable in proportion to the total mileage 
from basing point to destination. The evidence was not suf- 
ficient either in character or in amount to justify the order 
prayed for. Complaint dismissed. 


Limitation to the Power of the Commission. 

Commercial Club of Hattiesburg v. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark. 

This complaint attacks as unreasonable and discriminatory 
the general adjustment of rates to and from Hattiesburg, 
Miss., as compared with rates to and from New Orleans, La.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Gulfport, Miss., Natchez, Vicksburg, Jackson and 
Meridian. 

Defendants find no difficulty in defending the grouping of 
Vicksburg, Natchez, New Orleans, Gulfport and Mobile, on the 
ground that the conditions at those places are similar and are 
dissimilar to those at other neighboring and intermediate 
points. Just to the west of Vicksburg are Shreveport, Alex- 
andria and Monroe in a well-established group, which this 
commission has recently declined to order dissolution of. Just 
east in Alabama are other groups, established, maintained 
and defended upon the same ground. And Jackson and Meri- 
dian are grouped, and that grouping is maintained and de- 
fended on the same reasons and arguments. Of course, car- 
riers may voluntarily do many things which they may not 
lawfully be compelled to do. Some of these defendants could, 
if they chose, add Hattiesburg to the Jackson-Meridian group, 
and the others could meet the competition thus created at 
Hattiesburg, and all of them could no doubt defend that ac- 
tion as strongly and logically as they now defend the Jackson- 
Meridian group. The commission cannot, however, find that, 
as a matter of law, Hattiesburg must be grouped with Jack- 
son and Meridian. However strongly the commission might 
feel inclined to relieve the conditions complained of, its ac- 
tions must be within the provisions of the law. 
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Contract for Lower Than Published Rate. 





Ames Brooks Co. v. Rutland Railroad Company et al. 
ion by Commissioner Prouty. 

A tariff fixing a rate on ex-lake grain for export from 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., having been legally estab- 
lished, it was the duty of the defendants to apply the rate 
so published and in effect on a shipment made by complainant 
between those points; and if, as claimed by complainant, a 
contract was made with defendants for a lower charge on that 
shipment, such contract was not binding, and its violation fur- 
nishes no ground for redress under the act to regulate com- 
merce. 


Opin- 





Discrimination Against Negroes. 





Wesley J. Gaines et al. v. Seaboard Air Line et al. 
by Commissioner Cockrell. 

Certain bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
alleged that the day coaches furnished for colored passengers 
in the southeastern states are not equal to those provided 
for white people; that negroes are denied sleeping-car ac- 
commodations, and are refused food in the dining cars solely 
on account of their race and color. The complaint with re- 
spect to the day coaches was abandoned in view of the great 
weight of the evidence to the contrary, and with respect to 
eating accommodations was materially modified by concession; 
most of the complainants and their witnesses testified that 
they do ride on the sleeping cars; that undue discrimination 
or prejudice has not been shown and that the complaint 
should be dismissed. 


Opinion 





A Carrier as Shipper. 


Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
ion by Commissioner Clark. 

Coal mines in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania are, 

' for rate-making purposes, arranged in groups. The Ohio river 
is, and for a long time has been, the boundary line between 
certain of these groups lying east and west thereof. Com- 
plainant’s mine is on the east bank of the Ohio river. The 
rates for transportation of its product are higher to points 
west of the Ohio river than from the mines on the west bank 
of that river, and are lower to points east of the Ohio river 
than from the mines on the west bank of the river. The 
larger part of the complainant's coal is being sold to the 
Baltimore & Ohio and, as the property of the B. & O., has 
been given a lower rate in the past. 

The custom has been somewhat general in years gone by 
for carriers to accord to each other preferential rates lower 
than were charged for the same service to the shipping pub- 
lic. There is, however, no warrant in the common law for 
the theory that a carrier as a shipper over the lines of an- 
other carrier may enjoy or be given a preferred status. There 
is no intimation in the act to regulate commerce that a car- 
rier as a shipper has or may be given a status that is different 
from or more advantageous than that given to all other 
shippers. The practice cannot be upheld without removing 
the very corner stone of the act, which seeks to abolish dis- 
crimination and preference. The commission adheres to the 
view that it is the law that a carrier as a shipper over the 
lines of another carrier may not lawfully be given any 
preference in the application of tariff rates on interstate ship- 
ments. If carriers insist on making or maintaining such 
preferential rates they may confidently expect that such vol- 
untary action on their part will be accepted and taken as evi- 
dence of the unreasonableness of higher rates which they may 
undertake to enforce against other shippers. 

Complainant alleges that this arrangement is unreasonable 
and unjust to it, and prays that it be included in the group 
with the mines on the west side of the river. The conditions 


Opin- 


are not the same on both sides of the river, and no showing 
is made which would warrant compulsory change in the 
grouping as prayed for, which would in all probability involve 
all the rate adjustments from the bituminous coal fields of the 
states of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
dismissed. 


Complaint 


VoL. XLVII., No. 2. 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has issued an order 
for the reduction of rates on soda water, mineral waters, hops, 
coca-cola and all carbonated non-alcoholic drinks. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has ordered that ex- 
press companies in that state shall not after July 15 charge 
more than one and one-half times the merchandise rate on 
standard bred poultry intended for exhibition at fairs and 
expositions. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has determined that it has the power to change the rate of 
fare now charged by the Ticonderoga Railroad if it is found 
to be unjust notwithstanding the fact that the rate now being 
charged was fixed by special act of the legislature. 


The Indiana Railroad Commission has issued an order re- 
quiring the Evansville, Suburban & Newburg and the Evans- 
ville Terminal to establish physical connection at Newburg 
and maintain freight interchange relations after August 15. 
These roads are operated by both electricity and steam power. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has dismissed the complaint of the village of Newark against 
the New York Central & Hudson River as to the smoke nuis- 
ance of the West Shore pumping station at that place, the com- 
pany having substituted hard coal instead of soft as formerly 
used. 


The State Corporation Commission of Oklahoma has issued 
an order that hereafter in fixing rates the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco shall 
be considered as one line. In fixing rates on state traffic 
the commission has heretofore made somewhat higher rates 
for hauls over two lines than for an equal length over one 
road. The effect of this order will be to reduce the legal joint 
rates of these roads. 





COURT NEWS. 





Judge A. B. Anderson, of the Federal court at Indianapolis, 
has ruled against the railway commission and in favor of the 
Vandalia on complaint against an order made by the com- 
mission prohibiting the company from charging, for the trans- 
portation of classified freight between Indianapolis and the 
Illinois state line, and all intermediate points on the road, 
rates in excess of those designated in the order of the com- 
mission. The railway complained on the ground that the 
rates provided for would not be sufficient to pay operating 
expenses. The commission has not decided what step will 
next be taken, but there is a disposition to appeal the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The suit of the federal government looking to the dissolu- 
tion of illegal coal trusts is still alive, and testimony was 
taken in New York last week. E. B. Thomas, president of 
the Lehigh Valley, and formerly president of the Erie, testi- 
fied concerning the relations between those roads and the 
other roads interested in anthracite coal. There is not and 
never has been any agreement which would prevent competi- 
tion. In 1896 the presidents met and attempted to agree upon 
a percentage basis for the distribution of cars, but the plan 
was never carried out because they could not agree. No refer- 
ence was made at the meeting to curtailment of production 
and no attempt was made to have a fixed value placed on 
anthracite coal. In 1903 the Lehigh Valley carried consider- 
ably more coal than the percentage which had been allotted 
to it under the tentative plans which were considered in 1896. 
The purchase of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. by the Erie Rail- 
road was effected while Mr. Thomas was president of the 
road, and he says that making that purchase was the best 
thing that he ever did for the company. As to the relations 
of the Erie with the Temple Iron Co., Mr. Thomas said that 
the only object in entering that company was to preserve the 
road’s tonnage. W. H. Truesdale, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, also testified concerning the discus- 
sions which had taken place among the presidents concern- 
ing coal rates, and said that the only result was “a general 
knowledge by the different roads of what the others were 
going to do.” 
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RAILROAD 


Railroad Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Edward L. Covert has been appointed chief claim agent, in 
charge of personal injury claims, of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. , 


S. L. Kamps, assistant to the chief executive officer of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed the assistant to the 
agent for receivers, with office at Portsmouth, Va. 


L. E. Kelley, treasurer of the Toledo & Ohio Central and 
the Kanawha & Michigan, has resigned as treasurer of the 
Kanawha & Michigan and has been elected treasurer of the 
Zanesville & Western. See Toledo & Ohio Central in Railroad 
Financial News. 


G. P. Ranney has been elected treasurer of the Montana 
Railroad, with office at Chicago, succeeding T. A. Mapes, re- 
signed. Drafts in settlement of any accounts such as inter- 
line freight, passenger or car mileage balances, etc., should 
be drawn on and remittances made to the treasurer at Chicago. 
W. N. D. Winne has been appointed general auditor, with 
office at Chicago. J. Welch, auditor, with office at Helena, 
Mont., has resigned. 


Charles T. Lewis, second vice-president of the Toledo & 
Ohio Central and the Kanawha & Michigan, has been elected 
the president of the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanesville 
& Western, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
Nicholas Monsarrat, resigned. C. G. Hickox, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Toledo & Ohio Central, has been elected also vice- 
president of the Zanesville & Western, with office at Toledo, 
Ohio. See Toledo & Ohio Central in Railroad Financial News. 


Blewett Lee, whose appointment as the general solicitor of 
the Illinois Central, with office at Chicago, has been announced 
in these columns, was born on March 1, 1876, near Columbus, 
Miss. He received his education at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Mississippi, 1880-1883; the University of 
Virginia, 1883-1885; Harvard University, 1885-1888, and at 
Leipsic and Freiburg, Germany, 1888-1889. On January 1, 
1902, he became general attorney of the Illinois Central, and 
held this office until his appointment on June 15, 1909, as the 
general solicitor. 


Frank M. Whitaker, freight traffic manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has been elected vice-president and traffic man- 
ager, aS previously announced in these columns. He was born 
on September 7, 1867, in Clermont county, Ohio. He received 
his education in the public schools and began railway work 
in September, 1882, in the office of the division freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West at Cincinnati, Ohio. Three 
years later he was appointed chief clerk to the general agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Cincinnati. In 1889 he became 
chief clerk to the manager of the Kanawha Despatch, and in 
1892 was appointed manager. He went to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1896 as assistant freight traffic manager, and was 
made freight traffic manager in 1899, which position he held 
until his election as vice-president and traffic manager. 


Operating Officers. 


A. C. Ridgway, the general manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande at Denver, Colo., has resigned. 


W. E. Beecham has been appointed car accountant of the 
Montana Railroad, with office at Chicago. 


G. R. Wansborough, general freight and passenger agent 
of the Beaumont & Great Northern, has been appointed the 
general manager of the Houston, Fostoria & Northern. 


H. E. Speaks, the superintendent of the Hocking Valley, 
has been appointed the superintendent of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central and the Zanesville & Western, with office at Toledo, 
Ohio. See Toledo & Ohio Central in Railroad Financial News. 


R. H. Ingram has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with office at Em- 
palme, Sonora, Mexico. All other officers of the Cananea, 
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Yaqui River & Pacific and of the Navojoa to Guadalajara 
assume similar service of the Southern Pacific of Mexico. 


G. Van Tassel, superintendent of the Harlem division of 
the New York Central & Hudson River, has had his authority 
extended over the Putnam division from Brewster to 155th 
street, Manhattan. 


George R. Huntington, the general superintendent of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, has been elected 
the general manager, with office at Minneapolis, succeeding 
E. Pennington, who some time ago was elected president. 


Thomas M. Connors, superintendent of the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan, with office at Charleston, W. Va., has been appointed 
the superintendent of the Hocking Valley, succeeding H. E. 
Speaks at Columbus, Ohio, resigned to go to another company. 


A. C. Ridgway, general manager of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
with office at Denver, Colo., and W. D. Lee, superintendent 
of the Fourth division, with office at Alamosa, Colo., have re- 
tired to go into private business. Vice-President Charles H. 
Schlacks, at Denver, will in future assume also the duties of 
general manager. 


The Hine system of organization has been adopted on the 
Victoria division of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 
and the titles of master mechanic and resident engineer have 
been abolished. The following have been appointed assistant 
superintendents with offices at Victoria, Texas: P. B. Mc- 
Neal, formerly assistant superintendent; E. Verhelle, formerly 
master mechanic; and E. J. Nichols, formerly resident engi- 
neer. 


E. H. Barrett has been appointed the superintendent, J. 
E. Hood the trainmaster, and W. C. Stephens the chief 
despatcher of the Missoula division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, with offices at Alberton, Mont. This 
division will extend from Deer Lodge, Mont., to North Fork, 
Idaho. C. H. Marshall has been appointed the superintend- 
ent, A. H. Moll the trainmaster and W. J. Splon the chief 
despatcher of the Columbia division, with offices at Malden, 
Wash. This division will extend from North Fork, Idaho, to 
Clealum, Wash. P. C. Hart has been appointed the superin- 
tendent, F. E. Willard the trainmaster and E. G. Fowler the 
chief despatcher of the Coast division, with offices at Tacoma, 
Wash. This division will extend from Clealum to Seattle and 
Tacoma. 


Traffic Officers. 


G. A. Perry has been appointed a traveling freight agent of 
the Southern Railway, with office at Indianapolis, Ind. 


O. G. Parsley, formerly general agent of the Kansas City 
Southern at Chicago, has been appointed the general agent. of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf at Chicago. 


J. W. White, general industrial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Portsmouth, Va., has been transferred to Norfolk, Va., 
and will in future report to C. R. Capps, freight traffic 
manager. 


W. H. Druso has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding W. A. Frey, resigned to go with an- 
other road. 


R. W. Courts, a contracting freight agent of the Illinois 
Central at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed a traveling freight 
agent. H. L. Collins succeeds Mr. Courts as contracting 
freight agent. 


J. E. Allen, assistant general freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern of Texas, has been appointed an assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


Hudson Fitch, traffic manager of the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
has been appointed traffic manager also of the Zanesville & 
Western, with office at Toledo, Ohio. See Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral in Railroad Financial News. 


W. A. Frey, traveling freight agent of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been appointed a 
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traveling freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, with office at Binghamton, N. Y. 


J. L. Durrett, commercial agent of the Illinois Central at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and W. B. Ryan, traveling freight agent at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been transferred to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Albert G. Bantley, soliciting freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
a traveling freight and passenger agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Seund at Tacoma, Wash. 


P. B. Doddridge, recently resigned as traveling freight agent 
of the Southern Railway, has been appointed a contracting 
agent in the freight traffic department of the Missouri Pacific 
and St. Louis, Iren Mountain & Southern, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Frank P. Redman, traveling freight agent of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed the 
commercial agent of the Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., 
succeeding J. L. Durrett, promoted. George T. Hayes succeeds 
Mr. Redman. 


A. E. Buck, traveling freight agent of the International & 
Great Northern, at Houston, Texas, has been appointed the 
general freight and passenger agent of the Beaumont & Great 
Northern, with office at Beaumont, Texas, succeeding G. R. 
Wansborough, resigned to go with another road. L. R. Dallam 
succeeds Mr. Buck. 


John C. Earls, freight solicitor of the Pennsylvania at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed a freight solicitor of the 
Northern Central, with office at Rochester, N. Y. W.S. Frank- 
lin. Jr., has been appointed a freight solicitor of the Northern 
Central and the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, with 
office at Baltimore, Md. 


J. H. Crawford, general freight agent of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western at New York, has been appointed the as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with office at New York. Nat 
Duke, general eastern freight agent at New York, succeeds 
‘Mr. Crawford. Charles F. McTague, commercial agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Duke, with office at New York. 


H. P. Dunbar has been appointed a freight solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding J. C. 
Earls, transferred. Edward S. Neilson has been appointed a 
freight solicitor, with office at New Haven, Conn. J. H. Cross 
has been appointed a freight solicitor, with office at Newark, 
N. J. J. H. Neeld has been appointed a freight solicitor, with 
office at Erie, Pa. 


L. E. Chalenor, assistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed the gen- 
eral freight agent, with office at Norfolk, succeeding C. R. 
Capps, promoted. R. I. Cheatham, assistant general freight 
agent at Norfolk, has been appointed the first assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and G. S. Rains has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent, with office at Norfolk. The first 
assistant general freight agent and assistant general freight 
agent will report to the general freight agent. 


H. S. Stebbins, general eastern freight agent of the Erie 
at New York, has been appointed a division freight agent, 
with office at Rochester, N. Y., succeeding A. M. Chamberlain, 
resigned; W. S. Cowie, assistant general freight agent, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Stebbins, with office at New York; H. Wilson, divi- 
sion freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Cowie, 
with office at New York; J. C. Flood, commercial agent at 
Cleveland, succeeds Mr. Wilson, with office at Youngstown: 
lL. H. Geller sueceeds Mr. Flood, with office at Cleveland; F. 
H. Dowle has been appointed a commercial agent, with office 
at Detroit, Mich. 


Ira W. Gantt, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was recently announced in these columns, was born at Atkin- 
son, Henry county, Ill., November 28, 1857. He was educated 
in the public schools and began railway work in 1882 as 
agent at Peoria, Ill., for the Great Eastern Fast Freight Line, 
and about four years later became agent at Chicago. In 
March, 1901, he went to the Central Vermont as general 
freight agent at St. Albans, Vt., and about a year later was 
appointed manager of the Grand Trunk Despatch and Mil- 
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waukee & Michigan Fast Freight Line, and also division 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk at Detroit, Mich. In August, 
1903, he was made division freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
at Toledo, Ohio, and early in 1908 was appointed also manager 
of the Lackawanna Grand Trunk Line, which position he held 
until his recent appointment as assistant general freight agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Hugh D. Lumsden, chief engineer of the commissioners of 
the Trans-Continental Railway, with office at Ottawa, Ont., 
has tendered his resignation. 


W. H. Petersen, bridge engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with office at Chicago, has been appointed the prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, with office at Chicago. 


C. F. Richardson has been appointed the assistant to the 
superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, in charge of fuel economy, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


G. D. Brooke, assistant division engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with office at Pittsburg, Pa., has been appointed a 
division engineer, with office at Baltimore, Md., succeeding 
William Trapnell, resigned. 


Guy Harvey, assistant engineer of the Eastern division of 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, with office at Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant engineer of the Western division. 
with office at Columbus, Ohio. He is succeeded by Robert 
Miller. 


S. S. Stiffey, the general superintendent of motive power 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Hocking Valley and the 
Zanesville & Western, has resigned as the general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Hocking Valley. See Toledo 
& Ohio Central in Railroad Financial News. 


H. S. Wall, the master mechanic of the Arizona division, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast lines, with office at 
Needles, Ariz., has been appointed the superintendent of shops 
at San Bernardino, with jurisdiction over all mechanical de- 
partment facilities excepting the roundhouse. L. A. Matti- 
more succeeds Mr. Wall. 


W. E. Ballantine, chief electrician of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, will work in future under the jurisdiction 
of the mechanical department officials, and, subject to their 
approval, will have charge of car and engine electric light- 
ing and wiil give such assistance with regard to electric appli- 
ances for shop use as may be required. The electric lighting 
at all points on this road where the.current is supplied by 
mechanical department facilities will be under the direct 
supervision of the mechanical department. At other points 
the electric lighting will be under the supervision of the super- 
intendent of telegraph. 





OBITUARY. 





W. J. Mellor, superintendent of bridges and buildings of 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas for about 11 years, died recently 
of cerebral trouble at the age of 48. Mr. Mellor had been 
with the Southern Pacific system for 20 years. 


Col. Atilla Cox, president of the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis (the Henderson Route), a director of the Louisville 
& Nashville and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Columbia Finance & Trust Co. of Louisville, died at Louis- 


ville July 7 after a long illness. 


A. Kimball, formerly vice-president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, died at South Lyndboro, N. H., on June 26, 
at the age of 87. Mr. Kimball began railway work on the old 
Mississippi & Missouri, now a part of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, as master mechanic at the Davenport, Iowa, shops 
in 1856. He still held this position when the road passed 
into the hands of the Chicago & Rock Island Company, which 
was succeeded by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He 
was subsequently division superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, assistant to the president and vice-president. He 


retired foom active railway service about 10 years ago and 
spent most of his time after that at South Lyndboro, N. H. 
He was buried at Davenport, Iowa, on June 28. 
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Railraad Construction, 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ArcHISON, TopeEKA & Santa Fr.—An officer writes that 
double-tracking work is being pushed at various points be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City, Mo., and it is expected to 
have the entire 458 miles finished by the end of 1911. Double 
track is already laid as follows: Chicago to Edelstein, 142 
miles; Knox, Ill, through Galesbury to Surrey, 12 miles: 
Smithshire west across the Mississippi river to Wyaconda, 
Mo., 69 miles; Bucklin to Rothville, 15 miles; Carrollton to 
Camden, 32 miles, and between Camden and Kansas City, 23 
miles. This leaves about 165 miles yet to be constructed. 
From Edelstein, Ill., to Knox, 35 miles; Surrey to Smithshire, 
18 miles; Wyaconda to Bucklin, 70 miles; Rothville to Car- 
rollton, 32 miles, and between Camden and Kansas City, about 
10 miles. On the section from Edelstein to Knox the contracts 
for grading and masonry have been let and work is about to 
be started. Work is about to be commenced on the gap be- 
tween Rothville and Carrollton; contracts for half of the 
work have been let. The grading and masonry for the second 
track will be finished this year and track laid and ballasted 
in the early spring. When all the improvements are finished 
the Santa Fe will have a complete double track from Chicago 
west to Kansas City, 458 miles, a complete three track line 
from Kansas City to Emporia, Kan., 128 miles, and a complete 
double track from Emporia to Mission, 83 miles. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—According to press re- 
ports construction work is to be resumed at once. The plans 
include finishing the line from Pelham, Ala., to Bessemer, 16 
miles, and from Bessemer to Birmingham, 12 miles. Also the 
completion of the branch from Bessemer to the coal and iron 
properties of the Birmingham Coal & Iron Company at Mulga 
and other parts of the Birmingham district. (March 19, p. 
651.) 

CENTRALIA & Sanpovan.—Incorporated in Illinois, with 
$2,500 capital, to build from a point on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, a mile and a half north of Centralia, Ill., in Marion 
county, north to Sandoval, about five miles. The incorporators 
include J. A. Conneli and J. M. Doring, of La Grange; H. 
Haas, Western Springs; E. D. Noreham, Aurora, and H. W. 
Weiss, Hinsdale. 


Cuicaco, Aurora & De Kats.—Incorporated in Illinois, with 
$950,000 capital, to build from Aurora, IIll., in Kane county, 
northwest to De Kalb, in De Kalb county, about 30 miles. The 
office of the company is at Aurora. The incorporators include 
J. H. Bliss, Sugar Grove; F. W. Radlin, Kaneville; F. M. 
Killian, J. C. Murphy and E. J. Lyon, all of Aurora. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—This company has let a 
contract to McArthur Bros. for 40 miles of branch construc- 
tion in Wyoming at a cost of approximately $3,000,000. 


Cuicaco, De Kats & WesrEerN.—Incorporated in Illinois, 
with $25,000 capital and office at Chicago, to build from Chi- 
cago west across Illinois to Rock Island, about 160 miles. 
The incorporators and first board of directors include N. J. 
Taylor, of Elgin; L. D. Grier, J. F. Pearce, F. W. Krengel and 
0. F. Cole, all of Chicago. 


CLINTON, OKLATIOMA & WestTERN.—According to press reports 
work is now under way on a connection at Clinton, Okla., 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient. Grading has been finished on ten miles, 
and track laying is to be started at once on the section between 
Clinton and Butler. The line is to be continued northwest 
eventually to Trinidad, Colo., and from Clinton southeast to 
Lehigh, in all 400 miles. F. L. Adams & Co., contractors, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. G. V. McClure, chief engineer, Clinton. 
(May 7, p. 1007.) 


DESPLAINS VALLEY.—Incorporated in Illinois, with $10,000 
eapital, and office at Chicago, to build from a point on the 
Chicago & North Western near Ravinia southerly, passing 
through the western part of Chicago to a point in section 
19, township 38 north, range 13 east, in Cook county. The 
incorporators include C. A. Vilas, of Evanston; J. A. Sedley 
and H. Larimer, of Chicago; A. W. Duncan, Wheaton, and 
R. G. Allen, Ravenswood. 
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GRAND Junction & Granp Vatiry.—According to press re- 
ports about 20 miles of interurban line is to be built near 
Grand Junction, Colo. The promoters propose to take over 
the property of the Grand Junction Electric Gas & Manufac- 
turing Co., also a street car line. T. E. Curtin, president; 
C. M. MacNeill, of Colorado Springs, and O. Adams, of Grand 
Tunction, are vice-presidents; F. H. MacMahon, secretary. 
The directors include S. Penrose, of Colorado Springs; T. V. 
Stearns and E. A. Sunderlin. 


IpAHO NoRTHERN RAILROAD.—An officer writes that the com- 
pany intends to build a number of branch lines north of the 
present line to reach a number of mines in Idaho. Survey 
was begun last month for a branch up Beaver creek to the 
Sunset district; also for a line up the Little North Fork 
about 15 miles. (April 23, p. 918.) 


MISSISSIPPI WrestTERN.—According to press reports work will 
be started this month on this projected line from Meriden, 
Miss., southwest to Natchez, 165 miles. Surveys made and 
about 80 per cent. of the rights-of-way secured. R. N. Miller, 
Hazelhurst, N. C., and C. M. Whitworth, Mendenhall, Miss., 
may be addressed. (April 9, p. 820.) 

NEw York Centrat & Hupson River.—At a recent hearing 
before the New York Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, it was announced that the New York Central & Hudson 
River would have improvements under way this year to cost 
$21,488,755. This includes electrification of the lines and sta- 
tion improvements in New York City and vicinity at $8,447,- 
682; Buffalo grade crossing elimination, $1,412,000; Rochester 
grade crossing improvements, $119,000; electrification between 
Utica and Syracuse, $130,000; double-tracking on the West 
Shore between Syracuse and Buffalo, $755,000; Watertown 
station, $260,000; double-tracking of the Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg division, between Watertown Junction and Adams, 
$339,000; automatic signal improvements, $289,000, and equip- 
ment and improvements, $3,775,552. . 

New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.—Bids are in for build- 
ing a section of the New York, Westchester & Boston, from 
about 174th street, near the N. Y., N. H. & H., through the 
northern part of the Borough of the Bronx and Mount Vernon 
to Pelham. (June 18, p. 1329.) 

New York Supways.—See item on this subject under Gen- 
eral News. 


New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—See New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

NoRTHWESTERN Paciric.—An officer writes that contract has 
been let and work is under way on 1.65 miles of new broad- 
gage line, connecting the broad-gage Guerneville Valley 
branch at Camp Vacation, Cal., with the narrow-gage line at 
Monte Rio. It is also proposed to make the narrow-gage line 
standard from Monte Rio to Duncan Mills, about four miles. 
The work includes a bridge over the Russian river, material 
for which is on the ground. (June 18, page 1329.) 

OKLAHOMA City Juncrion.—An officer writes that work is 
te be started at once on this terminal and switching line at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The work will include building two 
bridges over the North Canadian river and filling in along the 
river bottom. T. E. Wilson is president and E. F. Bisbee 
vice-president, both of Chicago. (July 2, p. 35.) 


OrEGON EAsStreRN.—See Southern Pacific. 


Pacitric & Easrern.—In operation from Medford, Ore., to 
Eagle Point, 12 miles. Proposed extension to Crater Lake, 60 
miles, of which the first 20 miles is now being built to Butte 
Falls, and it is expected this section will be finished this 
summer. It is proposed to extend the line 17 miles through the 
fruit section of Rogue river valley, touching coal mines, thence 
into the timber section of Jackson and Klamath counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—An officer sends us information regarding 
improvements to be made at Northumberland, Pa., as follows: 
A contract has been recently given by the Pennsylvania and 
the Northern Central to Eyre & Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the construction of a new classification yard about 
two miles west of Sunbury. The contract calls fur a yard 
about three miles long to cover an area of about 70U acres. 
The construction work involves about 3,000,000 cu. yds. of 
grading, 18,000 cu. yds. of bridge and culvert masonry, 70 
miles of new track, and the change in location cf one mile 
ané@ one-half of the public road. There are also to be put 
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up a 36-stall roundhouse, power house, machine shop, transfer 
shed and some smaller buildings. The plans provide for east 
and westbound hump classification yards, a modern water sys- 
tem, lighting and other facilities. It is expected that these 
improvements will greatly facilitate the movement of traffic 
through Sunbury, where four divisions of the company’s lines 
now converge. At present the shifting and classifying of 
cars at Sunbury has to be done on tracks which are crossed 
at grade by a number of important streets, and the facilities 
are inadequate and their extension impracticable. The maxi- 
mum movement at Sunbury has been as high as 4,000 cars a 
day. The daily average in 1907 was 2,790 cars a day. 

RocKLAND RAILROAD (ELEcTRIC).—An officer writes that the 
projected route is from Tenafly, N. J., northerly through Cres- 
kill, Demarest, Closter, Norwood and Northvale to Tappan, 
N. Y., thence through Sparkill, Piermont, Grand View, South 
Nyack, Nyack, New City, Congers, Haverstraw and West 
Haverstraw to Stony Point, about 34 miles, with a branch 
from Nyack westerly via Nanuet and Spring Valley to Suffern, 
14 miles. The estimated cost of the line is $2,500,000. Sur- 
veys have been made for a line east of the Sparkill-Tenafly 
section from Sparkill, N. Y., south to Fort Lee, N. J. This 
latter does not form a part of the project about to be carried 
out, but construction will be taken up at a later date. The 
New York Public Service Commission, Second district, has 
granted permission to the company to build in Rockland 
county, and similar action has been taken by the Board of 
Supervisors of Rockland county. B. A. Hegeman, Jr., Pres.; 
W. O. Jacquette, V.-Pres.; A. C. Miller, Second V.-Pres. and 
Genl. Mer.; S. S. Delano, Treas.; C. J. Hardy, Secy. and Coun- 
sel, and W. H. Coverdale, Ch. Engr., 66 Broadway, New York. 
The directors include H. A. Taylor, E. S. Bayer, F. V. Smith, 
H. H. Hewitt, K. B. Smith, F. Dickson, M. S. Paine, H. O’Neill 
and T. Hofstatter. 

San Pepro, Los ANGELES & Sait LAKE.—Surveys are said 
to be made for an extension of a branch now in operation 
from Caliente, Nev., north to Pioche towards Panaca and the 
Ely Valley, about eight miles. It is expected to have the work 
finished and the line in operation by October. 

Suaw & Sovurnwestern.—An officer writes that a charter 
has been granted in Mississippi to build from Shaw, Miss., in 
Boliver county, southwesterly through timber lands via Busey 
to Greenville, Washington county, where connection is to be 
made with the Delta Southern, a branch of the Southern Rail- 
way. Right-of-way has been secured and it is expected to 
begin work during the early autumn. There will be a small 
amount of trestle work and one bridge over Bogue Phalia at 
Busey. J. C. Walker, Pres., Shaw. (June 25, p. 1546.) 


SouTHERN Paciric.—-According to press reports from Port- 
land, Ore., bids were received recently at the local office for 
piercing a 5,425-ft. tunnel through the peninsula between the 
Willamette and Columbia rivers, north of Portland. The im- 
provement is to cost about $1,000,000. The tunnel is to con- 
nect the Southern Pacific with the Northern Pacific for the 
Portland-Seattle service, and is to be used also by the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Co. entering Portland from the east. 
It is expected that the work will be finished in about one year. 

According to press reports bids are being asked for a sec- 
tion of about 60 miles on the Oregon Eastern, building from 
Natron, Ore., south to Klamath Falls, 152 miles. (March 19, 
p. 658.) 

Stumprer VALLey.—An officer writes that surveys have been 
started for a 20-mile extension out of the John Day valley in 
Oregon. It is expected to have the work finished this fall. 
(April 30, page 961.) 

VALLEY Rai~tway.—An officer writes that contracts are to be 
let within the next 90 days for a line from Houston, Ark., 
seuthwest to Perryville, about 10 miles. Address J. E. Rose, 
Perryville, Ark. (June 25, p. 1546.) 

Vera Cruz & IstumMus.—Plans are said to be under way to 
build branch lines as follows: To the city of Oaxaca, about 
125 miles; to the head of navigation on the Papulapam river: 
to San Adreas Tuxtla in a rich tobacco growing section, and 
into the Valle Nacional, a productive agricultural section. 

West Tursa Betr.—Incorporated in Oklahoma, with $25,000 
capital, to build about five miles of line at a cost of $20,000. 
The incorporators include W. E. Hawley, H. C. Hall, J. Haver, 
G. Erick and G. L. Hoonker. 
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Railroad Financial News. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANtTIC.—The United States Circuit 
Court has authorized the issue of $3,250,000 two-year re- 
ceivers’ certificates, dated July 1, to bear interest not ex- 
ceeding 6 per cent. The proceeds of the sale are to be used 
to complete the road into Birmingham, Ala., and connect 
the Mulga coal mines with the main line at Bessemer. The 
receivers, in a letter dated Atlanta, June 26, say that the 
coupons on series A equipment bonds, due May 1, 1909, 
have not been paid, but will be paid shortly; and that the 
coupons on equipment trust bonds, series B, due July 1, will 
be paid at maturity. 


CANADIAN NorRTHERN OnTARIO.—On June 21 there was offered 
in London at 92 £800,000 ($4,000,000) 4 per cent. perpetual 
consolidated debenture stock. The debenture stock will be 
secured by a first mortgage on a line to be built from an 
international bridge on the Niagara river over which it will 
reach Buffalo, to Ottawa, where it will connect with the 
existing line, and will be secured also on the line already 
built from Hawkesbury to Ottawa, and will be secured by 
a general mortgage on the entire property of the company. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & Quincy.—On August 16 the premium 
of $30, which was offered for an exchange of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph 6 per cent. bonds for the C., B. & Q. general 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1908-1958 will be reduced to 
$27.50 per bond. (April 30, p. 961.) 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE.—The bondholders’ protec- 
tive committee, S. M. Carter, Chairman, representing the 
first-mortgage bondholders of the Cincinnati, Richmond & 
Muncie; the Chicago & Cincinnati, and the Cincinnati & 
Indiana (underlying bonds of the C., C. & L.) say that 
three-quarters of the first-mortgage bonds have been de- 
posited under an agreement with H. B. Hollins & Co., New 
York, and asked for further deposits up to July 20. 


Cuicaco, Peorta & St. Lours.—The United States Circuit Court 
at Springfield, Ill., appointed John P. Ramsey, president, 
as receiver and H. M. Merrian, receiver. The application 
for receivership was made by the trustee of the second 
mortgage of bonds, interest on which is in default. A 
security holders’ committee consisting of George F. Baker, 
Jr., Charles H. Warren, Alfred Shepard and W. W. Steven- 
son, secretary, 34 Nassau street, New York, asks the de- 
posit of consolidated mortgage bonds and other securities 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis with the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., New York. The interest coupons of the consolidated 
mortgage bonds, due January 1, 1909, have not been paid, 
nor have those due July 1 been paid. 


CHicaGco, LAKE SHoRE & EASTERN.—This company has increased 
its capital stock from $2,760,000 to $9,000,000. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—A cash dividend of 50 
per cent., payable July 20 to holders of stock on July 1, 
calling for payment of $13,100,000, has been declared, and 
a stock dividend of 15 per cent., payable August 2 to holders 
of stock July 15, has also been declared. A stockholders’ 
meeting has been called for July 20 to authorize an in- 
crease of the capital stock from $26,200,000 to $30,277.000. 
This is an increase of $4,077,000, of which the stock divi- 
dend will take $3,930,000. The directors have authorized 
the officers to make a contract with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co. to sell all coal of the company 
at its mines within the state of Pennsylvania. An official 
statement says: 

“Tt was the judgment of the board that the earnings of 
the company have been such as to fairly entitle the stock- 
holders to the increased cash dividend, and that there was 
no necessity at the present time of adding such earnings 
to the surplus of the company. It was also thought that 
funds should be available to the stockholders to enable 
them, if they so desired, to subscribe to the stock of a 
coal company which, it was expected, would be organized 
and would take over the business of the coal sales depart- 
ment of the railway company. 

“The increase in stock resulted from the merger of two 
corporations into the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
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namely, the Bangor & Portland and the Hanover & New- 
port, the capital stock of which was held by the D. L. & W. 
Also, because of recent payments by the company of out- 
standing bonds, used in construction of the railway, which. 
in the opinion of the board, ought fairly to be represented 
in the capital stock of the company. 

“The decision of the board to sell all the coal of the rail- 
way company within the state of Pennsylvania to another 
company conforms to the decree of the Supreme Court in 
the so-called commodities case, which necessitated such 
action. The proposed contract for sale provides that the 
buyer will purchase ail of the coal of the railway com- 
pany in transit and stored at various points at its actual 
market value and the future entire output of coal of the 
railway company on the basis of the 65 per cent. contract. 
Under the terms of such forms of contract, the railway 
company sells its coal at the mines for 65 per cent. of the 
market value of such coal at the time of sale, as determined 
by the New York tidewater price. The buyer, in addition 
to paying such price for the coal, assumes all transportation 
charges from the mines. 

“Certain individual stockholders of the railway company 
have organized a coal company, which was incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, under the name of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. It is capitalized 
at $6,800,000, and all the stockholders of the railway com- 
pany will be invited to subscribe to the stock of the coal 
sales company on the basis of one share of stock of the 
coal sales company for each four shares of stock held by 
them respectively in the railway company. It is expected 
that a large majority of the stockholders will so subscribe. 
The directors of the coal sales company are George F.. Baker, 
Jr., Percy R. Pyne 2d, James A. Stillman, Edward E. Loomis, 
William H. Truesdale, George H. Gardiner and Henry R. 
Taylor. The president is Edward E. Loomis; vice-presi- 
dent, Daniel E. Russell, and secretary and treasurer, J. J. 
A. Owens.” 


Erizr.—E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; George W. Perkins, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; R. S. Lovett, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Union Pacific, and L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, have been elected directors of the Erie, succeeding 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis L. Stanton and William C. Lane, 
resigned, and to fill a vacancy. 


Frorma East Coast.—J. P. Morgan & Co., the First National 
Bank and the National City Bank, all of New York, are 
offering at 10214 the unsold portion of $10,000,000 first 
mortgage 41%4 per cent. bonds of 1909-1959. Of the total 
authorized issue of $12,000,000, $2,000,000 are reserved for 
various purposes. It is estimated that the property has 
cost over $33,000,000 in cash and $4,000,000 additional com- 
mon stock is to be bought at par by Henry M. Flagler, 
President, to provide funds for the completion of the exten- 
sion to Key West. 


GrAy’s PEEK Scenic DEVELOPMENT Co.—This company, incor- 
porated with $300,000 capital stock, took over on June 17 
the management of the property of the Argentine Central, 
having acquired $300,000 of a total of $500,000 capital stock. 
The $200,000 bonds of the Argentine Central remain out- 
standing. 


GuLtF & SuHip IsLtanp.—A dividend of 4 per cent., which was 
deferred in 1908, has been declared payable in July. This 
makes 4 per cent. paid annually since April, 1903. 


Hocking VALLEY.—See Toledo & Ohio Central. 
KANAWHA & MIcCHIGAN.—See Toledo & Ohio Central. 


Kansas City SourTHERN.—Stockholders have ratified the issue 
of $21,000,000 refunding and improvement bonds and the 
sale of $10,000,000 of these bonds to Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co., New York. (June 11, p. 1230.) 


LOUISVILLE & ATLANTIC.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—The entire $1,000,000 stock and 
bonds and $550,000 short-term notes of the Louisville & 
Atlantic have been acquired by the Louisville & Nashville. 
The road of the Louisville & Atlantic runs from Versailles, 
Ky., to Beattyville Junction, 101 miles. 


wt 


Paciric & Eastern or OreGox.—John R. Allen, president, is 


offering $400,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of 1907- 
1937 at 90. Ten per cent. bonus of stock is given with the 
bonds. The company’s authorized issue of first mortgage 
bonds is $1,000,000, of which previous to the present offer- 
ing $240,000 were outstanding. There is $1,000,000 author- 
ized stock, of which $500,000 is outstanding. The company 
is operating 12 miles of road from Medford, Ore., to Eagle 
Point. See this company under Railroad Construction. 


Tt. Louis & SAN Francisco.—Speyer & Co., New York, an- 


nounce that about $10,000,000 general lien 5 per cent. bonds 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco are to be placed in France. 
These bonds, of which the present issue will be a special 
Mrench series in denomination of 516 francs, are part of a 
total authorized issue of $109,000,000, of which $35,000,000 are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—The committee, C. Sidney Shepard, chair- 


man, and D. C. Porteous, secretary, 24 State street, New 
York, representing every class of security holders, have is- 
sued a circular giving the plan of reorganization which they 
urge security holders to assent to. The committee says in 
part: 

“The receivers have paid the interest maturing on all 
underlying divisional bonds of the Seaboard system, on the 
Seaboard Air Line 10-year and 3-year collateral trust 
bonds, and on the bonds of the subsidiary lines endorsed 
or guaranteed by the railway to the extent that those lines 
themselves failed to make such payment. Consequently the 
only bonds interest on which is in default are $12,775,000 
S. A. L. first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds and $6,345,000 
S. A. L. general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds. Interest on 
$700,000 6 per cent. collateral gold notes, secured by the 
deposit of general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, is also in 
default. The receivers under order of the court have paid 
the interest on a large portion of the floating debt. 

“Under the plan it is intended that: 

“(1) The following securities shall be paid in full with 
interest: 


$7,510,000 receivers’ certificates, and 
700,000 6 per cent. notes ; 
(2) The following securities shall remain undisturbed - 
$30,400,000 underlying divisional bonds, 
10,000,000 ten vear 5 per cent, collateral trust bonds, 
4.651,060 three-year 5 per cent. collateral trust bonds. 
12,775,000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, 


23,894,100 preferred stock, and 
37,019,400 common stock ; 

“(3) The Seaboard Air Line Railway shall continue liable 
for all its debts and obligations, including its guarantees 
of the bonds of the Florida West Shore; Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah, and the Savannah & Statesboro. 

“(4) The $6,345,000 general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
shall be exchanged dollar for dollar for adjustment mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds, part of a total issue to be authorized 
of $25,000,000. These shall be cumulative income bonds. 
For interest on the general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
matured and to mature yp to and including August 1, 1909, 
adjustment bonds shall be issued, dollar for dollar. 

“(5) The first mortgage 4 per cent. bondholders shall re- 
ceive all matured and unpaid interest in cash and shall 
agree that their bonds may be redeemed or purchased by 
the Seaboard Air Line or its successor at par and accrued 
interest on any interest payment date. 

“(6) The necessary new money for the payment of re- 
ceivers’ certificates and other liabilities the immediate dis- 
charge of which the plan contemplates, shall be obtained 
from the sale of $18,000,000 of adjustment bonds, at 70 per 
cent., the sale of which has been underwritten at a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. 

“Stockholders of record, at a date to be hereafter fixed, 
shall be entitled to purchase at 70 per cent. of their par 
value adjustment bonds to the amount of 30 per cent. of 
their holdings. 

“(7) The future development of the property and the 
refunding of existing bonds shall be provided for by a 
refunding mortgage securing an authorized issue of $125.- 
000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds. 

“(8) It is intended to vest in the Seaboard Air Line by 
sale, merger, consolidation or otherwise the properties of 
the following companies: Atlanta & Birmingham Air Line; 











Atlantic, Suwanee River & Gulf; Catawba Valley Railway; 
Florida West Shore; Plant City, Arcadia & Gulf; Roanoke 
& Tar River; Seaboard & Roanoke; Tallahassee, Perry & 
Southeastern, and of all other railway companies, substan. 
tially the entire capital stock of which is owned by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; except the properties of such 
companies as after careful investigation it appears more 
advantageous to operate under their separate organizations. 

It is estimated that the earnings for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1909, remaining after payment of rental, taxes, 
etc., and applicable to the payment of interest, will amount 
to $4,750,775. Under the present capitalization of the com- 
pany the annual interest charges amount to $4,265,550, but 
under the plan proposed by the committee the interest 
charges will amount, before any of the refunding bonds are 
issued (see plan above), to $3,288,710. The following table 
shows the proposed disposition of the cash to be received 
from the sale of the $18,000,000 adjustment mortgage bonds: 


Proceeds from sale of $18,000,000 adjustment bonds after e 
deducting underwriting commission ........ se eee eee . $11,700,000 
Receivers’ CertiGCaben .. . . oo. soos 20.20 000.00 6 hsOn,000 


Two-year notes and interest ................. 763,000 
Three coupons on first mortgage 4s........... 766,000 
Leaving applicable toward floating dept, inter- 
est, expenses of receivership, expenses and 
compensation of the committee, etc......... 2,661,000 


———— 11,700,000 


“The floating debt, including certain notes for real estate 
(but not including ordinary current indebtedness) amounts 
to about $2,500,000. 

“It is estimated that the cash in the hands of the re- 
ceivers on July 2, 1909, will be about $2,165,600.” 

The S. A. L. has acquired a controlling interest in the 
Chesterfield & Lancaster, which company has outstanding 
$500,000 stock. Its road runs from Cheraw, S. C., to Page- 
land, 38 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—See Union Pacific. 


ToLepo & Onto CENrTRAL.—Complying with the order of the 
Circuit Court at Columbus, Ohio, for the separation of the 
control and operation of the Hocking Valley and the Kan- 
awha & Michisan from the control and management of the 
Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanesville & Western, new 
officers have been elected and appointed for these roads. 
The Hocking Valley and the Kanawha & Michigan in future 
will have the same officers and the Toledo & Ohio Central 
and Zanesville & Western in future will have the same of- 
ficers. See Railroad Officers. 


Union Paciric.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have bought 
the $37,500,000 Southern Pacific 4 per cent. convertible bonds 
of 1909-1929 which were allotted to the Union Pacific as its 
pro rata share of the total authorized issue of $82,000,000 
bonds recently offered to stockholders of the Southern Pacific 
at 96, on the basis of 30 per cent. of their noidings of stock. 
The $44,500,000 of these bonds that were allotted to stock- 
holders other than the Union Pacific were underwritten by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The bonds have sold recently as high as 
$1047. 


Wasasn.—The $485,000 Buffalo Terminal Association guaran- 
teed notes, which were extended for one year in 1907, and 
again at 614 per cent. in 1908 to June 29, 1909, are being 
paid at presentation by the City Trust Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Treruinat Co.—Harvey Fisk & Sons and 
Brown Brothers & Co., New York, are offering at 10214 the 
unsold portion of $2,000,000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
due 1945. The bonds are guaranteed, principal and interest, 
jointly by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington. 


Wisconsin CeENTRAL.--The directors have authorized an issue 
of $2,500,000 new 50-year first and refunding bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to be used in paying for construction of a 
terminus at Duluth, Minn. 


YeLLOWSTONE Park RarLroap.—The Circuit Court of the United 
States, Ninth circuit, district of Montana, on June 30 ap- 
pointed M. W. Maguire and H. R. French receivers of this 
road, pending action on the application for the appointment 
of a permanent receiver. Mr. Maguire was formerly con- 
nected with the Norfolk & Western. 


ZANESVILLE & WresteERN.—See Toledo & Ohio Central. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 
LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Alabama Great Southern has ordered 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


20 iocomotives 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 30 consolidation 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. 


locomo- 


The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific has ordered two 2-6-6-0 
Mallet locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is said to be in the market for 60 


locomotives and that later the number may be increased to 
100. 


The Chilean State Railways, Servicio de Materiales, San- 
tiago, are asking bids, up to July 31, on five locomotive 
tenders. 


The Washington-Oregon Traction Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
is said to be in the market for one oil-burning locomotive for 
construction purposes. This item is not confirmed. 


The Northwestern of Brazil has ordered three ten-wheel lo- 
cemotives from the American Locomotive Company and 
twelve ten-wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


} 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of July 2 as having ordered 4 Mallet compounds 
and 18 Pacific locomotives, is thought to have given this order 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Canadian Pacific, which was reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of June 25 in an unconfirmed item, has ordered 
15 ien-wheel mixed traffic locomotives from the Montreal 
Locomotive Works, Ltd. 


General Dimensions. 


ERNIE ODT SETA WIES 55:0: wb smo 3109 So 68 Sis 6 ie eee Ibs. 


PV MUOL SANDEMAN 1b x15 laine clea Sine Sie Ow a's <ip's Oe hia eae 194,70 
RUNNIN a esi he ah ae tp tule hie wis wos 22% in. x 28 in. 
a es CS aa rey ree ee et oe 63 “ 
COUR, Soo ee Extended wagon top 
working steam pressure ............e00- S. 
OE Pare To rei ior 69 in. 
SDR WENRIEEML Olin) uty aia wie's oe AS oe See oS a ee oe 70% ‘ 
RE SERINE 80 So Sn ccs is WiWinth isle ere IN RO ee 103 * 
Tubes, number and diameter...... 290, 2-in. and 24 5-in. 
A SI SSO ea eer rr er rr oe 14 ft. 4in. 
Water CADRCIY .... ...0.600s0scscsss ce se «0,000 1mDp, gals. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is in the market for 500 
refrigerator cars and 2,000 box cars. 


The Canadian Pacific has added 22 observation cars to its 
equipment for use on its trans-continental line. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for 45 sixty-ft. vesti- 
buled coaches and 5 sixty-ft. combination baggage and pas- 
senger cars. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific is reported to 
be asking prices on about 700 steel gondolas. This item is 
not confirmed. 


The Alabama Great Southern has ordered 5d 
from the Standard Steel Car Company and 2 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


00 gondola cars 
50 gondola cars 

The Washington-Oregon Traction Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
is said to be in the market for 100 box cars, 10 flat cars and 
one work car. This item is not confirmed. 


The Grand Trunk, since January 25, has ordered six 
first-class passenger cars and four parlor-buffet cars from 
its Montreal shops, and has received five baggage cars and 
25 cinder cars. 


The Houston, Fostaria & Northern, reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazetie of June 25 as being in the market for 80 flat cars, 
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has ordered this equipment from the American Car & Foundry 
Cempany. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of July 2 as being in the market for passenger 
coaches, has ordered six coaches from the Pullman Company 
for August delivery. 


The Gallatin Valley Eleciric Ry., Bozeman, Mont., has or- 
dered, through Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., one double- 
truck, semi-convertible, passenger, baggage and smoking car 
from the American Car Company. 


The Harriman Lines, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of June 11 as being in the market for about 5,000 freight cars, 
has ordered 3,325 box cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co., about 420 cars, including furniture, stock and caboose, 
from the Standard Steel Car Co., and about 1,200 cars, includ- 
ing flat cars, gondolas and hopper cars, from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 


The Long Island, as reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of July 2, has ordered 100 steel motor passenger cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company, delivery of which is to 
begin January 1. These cars will have a capacity for 70 pas- 
sengers and will weigh 102,000 lbs. They will be 53 ft. 85¢ in. 
long, 9 ft. 114% in. wide and 8 ft. 54% in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 64 ft. 5% in. long and 9 ft. 11 in. wide, over all, 
and 13 ft. high above the rails. The bodies and underframes 
will be of steel. The special equipment will include: 
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IRON AND STEEL. 





The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has ordered 1,000 


kegs of spikes. 


The Eastern Railway Supply Co., Baltimore, Md., is asking 
prices on 100 tons of steel. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 800 tons of 
rails from the Carnegie Steel Co. 


The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic has ordered 1,300 tons 
of rails from the Carnegie Steel Co. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ie has ordered 10,000 tos of 
tie plates from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Northern Pacific has ordered 12,000 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Co., and is reported in the market for 
about 1,000 tons of tie plates. 


The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake has ordered 500 
tons of structural steel from the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for its shops at Las Vegas, Nev. 


The Chicago & North Western is reported to have divided an 
order for about 700 tons of bridge material between the 
Worden-Allen Structural Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
Modern Structural Steel Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in addition to the items 
mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of July 2, has ordered 
700 tons of structural steel for four 4-span truss bridges on 
its Iowa lines and also 350 tons for smaller structures. 


General Conditions in Steel.—All indications predict a con- 
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tinued upward movement in steel prices. An officer of one 
steel company is reported to have said that before the end 
of the year prices will advance on an average of $2 per ton 
above the present level. Steel manufacturers seem confident 
of these advanced prices and are showing no inclination to 
book large orders for future delivery at current prices. Re- 
ports from Birmingham, Ala., say that rails were the lasi 
commodity in the Southern metal market to show recovery 
and enter the buying movement, but that they are now active. 
Recent rail orders are said to be sufficient to operate the rail 
mill of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company at full capacity. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Cisco, Tex.—It is said that the Texas Central has let the 
contract for its passenger station at this place. 


Crockrrr, Trx.—It is reported that the International & 
Great Northern will build a brick station and freight ware- 
house to cost about $10,000. 


Cypress, Trex.—The Houston & Texas Central will build a 
station on a new town site between Cypress and Hockley. 


DALLAs, TEX..—It is reported that the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Co. expects to build a one-story brick station to cost about 
$15,000. 


GALVESTON, Trx.—Contractors’ bids on the new causeway 
were opened on June 28. The proposed structure, which was 
fully described in the Railroad Age Gazette of June 11, is ex- 
pected to cost about $1,400,000. Contracts let to the A. M. 
Blodgett Construction Co., of Kansas City, Mo., for the 
bridge and the roadway, and for the open draw to the Penn- 
sylvania Bridge Co., for a Scherzer rolling lift bridge. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALR.—The last of the steel piers for the Cana- 
dian Pacific bridge has been completed. The structure is to 
be 312 ft. high and 5,327 ft. long. It will rest on 67 steel 
piers, with natural rock foundation; will require 12,000 tons of 
steel and will cost $1,500,000. (Sept. 25, 1908, p. 1022.) 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Construction. 


Pa.—See Pennsylvania under Railroad 


OAKLAND, CAu.—The Board of Public Works has granted 
permission to the Western Pacific to put up a two-story ter- 
minal station in West Oakland at a cost of about $30,000. 

The Oakland Dock & Terminal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000 to build docks and ware- 
houses. 


OMAHA, Nes.—-The Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way Co. of Omaha, Neb., has let the contract for a two-story 
car barn at Tenth and Pierce streets. The building is to be 
of reinforced concrete and will cost about $150,000. 


PuRCELL, OkLA.-—Reports say the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe expects to build a $60,000 depot. 


San ANGELO, Trex.—According to press reports bids have 
been asked for by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to put up 
new roundhouses at San Angelo and at Somerville. 


SOMERVILLE, Tex.—See San Angelo. 
Tacoma, WAsH.—The new $50,000 freight sheds of the Great 
Northern have been finished and turned over to the company. 


TEMPLE, TeEx.—A contract is said to have been let by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe for a new passenger station to cost 
about $75,000. Work is to be started within 30 days. (Jan. 
22... p> 189) ’ 


Winpsor, Onv.—-It is reported that the Michigan Central in- 
tends to build a 20-stall roundhouse and passenger station. 





SIGNALING. 


The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. is preparing to adopt 
the A B C system of block signaling on its lines between 
Spokane, Wash., and Tekoa, 49 miles. The A B C system is 


that used extensively on the Northern Pacific, and described 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of February 19 and 26 last. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Atlas Locomotive Ash Pan Co., recently incorporated at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., will build a factory at Muncie. 





The Hungarian Legisiature has arranged to establish five 
Jarge machine tool works, and plans have been 1iace for erect- 
ing 20 other works and foundries. 


The Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has leased and 
in the future will operate the plant of the Pennsylvania Malle- 
able Co., Pittsburgh, with works at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


The office of Joseph H. Ames, chief engineer of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., New York, has been moved from St. 
Lcuis, Mo., to the Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


The Railrvuad Tie Supply Co. of Texas, Trinidad, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators are: E. M. Telle, W. H. Mosely, and E. P. Miller. 


The Baker-Pilliod valve gear, made by The Pilliod Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been specified for use on the 12 consolida- 
tion engines now being built by the American Locomotive Co. 
for the Ann Arbor. 


By mutual agreement, the firm of Burnham, Williams & 
Co. was dissolved on July 1, and its entire property and in- 
terests in the locomotive business were sold to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Stover Motor Car Corporatiun, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been organized, with offices at 1201 Harrison building, Phila- 
delphia, to take over the Stover Motor Car Co., Freeport, II]. 
The new company has $200,000 capital stock. The factories 
will be at Wilmington, Del., and Freeport, I], 


Cuba has established a bureau of information, the director 
of which is Leon J. Canova, an American newspaper man, who 
nas resided in Cuba eleven years. Information of any nature 
concerning Cuba ean be obtained by writing to Mr. Canova, at 
the Department of Agriculture. Commerce and Labor, Havana. 


A. Munch, formerly sales manager of the Northern Metallic 
Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn., has become manager of the rail- 
way department of the North Western Metal Manufacturing 
Co., Mineapolis, Minn. The latter company has been appointed 
exclusive sales agent for the Plunger plastic throttle packing. 


The American Nut & Bolt Fastener Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
reports that orders for the past six months have averaged 
700,000 Bartley positive fasteners per month. The president 
of the company expects business to increase by the first of 
January, 1910, so as to exceed 1,500,000 fasteners per month. 


On the Southern Railway coaches, contracts for which were 
recently let to the Barney & Smith Car Co. and the Pullman 
Company, the O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y., steel trap 
door and window fixtures will be used. The window fixtures 
are the latest design of No. 13 lock, and the trap doors are 
to be the all steel improved automatic. 


A. Bradshaw Holmes, secretary and treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatie Tool Co., and the Aurora Automatic Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, died on June 30, from injuries sustained 


by accidentally falling from the piazza of his hotel. He was 31 
years old and unmarried. Mr. Holmes was well known in the 
pneumatic tool business, having been connected with the 


Standard Pneumatic Tool Co., and the Rand Drill Co. for a 
number of years prior to his connection with the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., of which he was secretary and treasurer 
since its organization. 


The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I., 
exhibited at Atlantic City a No. 5-B heavy plain and a No. 3 
vertical spindle milling machine, both motor driven, together 
with a line of milling machine attachments. On the No. 5-B 
machine it removed 18 cu. in. per minute in steel of 65,000 lbs 
tensile strength at a feed of 16 in. per minute and surface 
speed of 60 ft. per minute. The size of the cut taken was 6 in. 
wide and ¥; in. deep. At no time during the running under 
such severe strains did the machine show signs of distress 
or appear to labor excessively and there was a noticeable 
absence of vibration from all parts. A nickel was placed on 
edge at one end of the table and a full glass of water at the 
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other end. Cuts were taken under these sensitive tests and 
the nickel did not fall nor did the water spill over. A gang 
of two cutters was used, 3%4 in. in diameter. On the No. 3 
vertical spindle machine 9.375 cu. in. per minute were re- 
moved at a table feed of 12% in. per minute and a surface 
speed of 60 ft. per minute. A cut 6 in. wide and \ in. deep 
was taken at each traverse of the table. The cutter used was 
a 9% in. inserted tooth face mill. The same tests were ap- 
plied to this machine as were to the No. 5 machine. Both 
these machines were equipped with motor drive, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., direct circuit motors being em- 
ployed. The motor drive of the No. 5 machine was 20 h.p. 
capacity, while the one driving the No. 3 was 10 h.p. capacity. 
The voltages under which the motors were operated were 220 
and 210, respectively. The amount of stock removed per net 
horse-power consumed was 0.85 cu. in. on the No. 5 and 0.88 
cu. in. on the No. 3. One gang of cutters used on the No. 5-B 
heavy plain milling machine cut 1,800 cu. in. of steel without 
having to be removed from the arbor for sharpening. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





New York Central.—A tourist’s booklet has been published 
giving rates from Chicago to prominent eastern points. A 
jarge map is included. 


A Few Facts.—-This subject indicates the nature of a 24-page 
book by the Pilliod Company, Chicago, on the Baker-Pilliod 
valve gear. Bight full-page cuts are included showing the 
application of the valve gear to various types of engines. A 
large blue print of the device and actual engine service tests 
are also included. 





Chimneys and Globes.—The Storrs Mica Co., Oswego, N. Y., 
has just issued a small catalogue describing Storrs ‘“‘never- 
break” mica chimneys and globes for railway use. This cata- 
logue contains a number of half-tone illustrations, showing 
various sizes and designs of these chimneys for headlight. 
coach, caboose, station, switch and signal lamp and lantern use. 


Azle Light System.—The Consolidated Electric Lighting & 
Equipment Co. has just issued Bulletin No. 8, which contains 
general instructions for maintenance and operation of type D 
and type F equipments with Kennedy regulator. The catalogue 
is completely illustrated with both half-tone and line-cut iilus- 
trations, showing both the method of attaching these equip- 
ments to cars and their various parts. 


Lever Jacks.—Another of the series of publications being 
issued by the Joyce Cridland Uo., Dayton, Ohio, has just been 
received. This catalogue contains a general description of 
various jacks of the lever type, and also in some detail the 
mechanisms by which many of the automatic features are ac- 
complished. The workings of the full automatic jack are fully 
described and illustrations show the various operations. This 
company builds jacks for every class of work, each one de 
signed especially to meet the conditions for which it is in- 
tended. 


Car Window Fixtures.—Catalogue 17 of the Grip Nut Co., 
Chicago, is devoted to Universal car window fixtures and 
accessories, which have been put on the market by this com- 
pany within the past year. The different fixtures and their 
application are unusually well shown, all of the illustrations, 
with one or two exceptions, being in colors, and most of them 
in three colors. The company makes more than 300 different 
combination designs, in any metal or finish. Universal win- 
dow fixtures were described in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
February 12, 1909. 


Transformers, Railway Generators, Etc-—The General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has just issued Bulletin No. 4666, 
describing an improved form of type H transformer. The 
advantages claimed for this new design are better efficiency: 
greater uniformity of impedances; improved connection board, 
together with an improved metnod of supporting the primary 
and secondary leads; a new type of suspension hook, and a 
new device for clamping the transformers in the cases. Bul- 





letin No. 4664 describes a new line of d.c., constant speed, 
engine-driven railway generators, form S. The standard line 
of these generators range in capacity from 100 k.w. to 2,700 K.w. 
Bulletin No. 4670 describes gaskets and bell mouths for conduit 
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wiring, marine railway car equipments and underground cir- 
cuits. Bulletin No. 4668 covers the G. E. 216-A railway motor 
of box frame type, equipped with commutating poles and mica 
insulated brush holders, with removable armature shaft. 


Electric Motor Control.—The Electric Controller & Manufac- 
turing Co., Cieveland, Ohio, has just issued a very neat pam- 
phlet which contains a series of five articles written by A. C. 
Eastwood, president of the company. An idea is gotten of the 
contents of this booklet from the following titles: ‘The Im- 
portance of the Controller,” “Theory and Application of Rheo- 
static Controller,” “Series Parallel Control,” ‘‘“Magnetic Switch 
Controllers,” etc. This company has also issued a folder con- 
taining a large number of illustrations showing the use of its 
lifting magnets. These magnets were illustrated and described 
in the Railroad age Gazette of December 4, 1908, and April 
23, 1909. 





Detroit Sight Feed Air Cylinder Lubricator. 


This lubricator is designed to overcome the difficulty in securing 
proper lubrication of locomotive air cylinders and air-brake pumps. 
The device gives the engineer complete and convenient control of the 
lubrication of the air cylinder of the air-pump, as well as. insuring the 
use of proper oil. It consists of three parts, the emergency valve, the 
sight-feed fitting and the check-valve connection. It is made in two 
styles, single-feed and double-feed. The single-feed style is intended 
for use on locomotives equipped with either a 914-in. or a 11-in. West- 
inghouse air-pump. The double-feed style is intended for use on loco- 
motives equipped with two Westinghouse pumps, with a New York 
duplex pump, or with a Westinghouse compound pump. 

The oil is supplied from the oil chamber of any bull’s-eye Detroit 


_— oan) locomotive lubricator 
i TY i ft TN] ; ' 


through the emergency 
valve. The emergency 
valve should never be 
used as an oil regulating 
valve, but is intended 
either to throttle the 
pressure from the lubri- 
cator to the air-brake at- 
tachment or to cut off 
the attachment if for any 
reason it is desired to 
do so. When the Detroit 
air cylinder lubricator is 
to be used with other 
makes of hydrostatic lu- 
bricators, special emer- 
_ gency valves should be 
Double and Single-Feed used. ; 
Lubricators. The sight-feed fitting, 
equipped with  bull’s-eye 
glasses, may be located either to the right or left of the regular locomo- 
tive lubricator, or at any convenient point on the boiler head. In order 
to prevent compressed air from entering the oil delivery pipe between 
the sight-feed fitting and the air cylinder of the air-pump, a check valve 
connection is provided, containing a ball check, seating upward. The 
check valve conection may be screwed into the tap provided for the 
oil cups. No trap should exist in the oil delivery pipe between the 
sight-feed fitting and the oil inlet to the air cylinder, but a gradual de- 
cline should be maintained between these points, as the oil flows 
through this space from gravity and the pump suction. There must 
also be a trap formed between the regular lubricator and the sight-feed 
fitting of the air cylinder lubricator to prevent water from entering the 
oil supply pipe after the oil has been fed from the reservoir of the 
regular lubricator. Therefore, if it is desirable to locate the sight-feed 
fittings at a lower point on the boiler head than the regular locomotive 
lubricator, the oil supply pipe should first extend upward to about the 
same height as the upper part of the oil reservoir of the regular lubri- 
cator and then downward to the desired point. With this arrangement 
water cannot enter the oil supply pipe. 

The best practice recommends that no more than 10 drops of oil be 
fed at any one time, and at intervals, according to the judgment of the 
engineer. These lubricators are made by the Detroit Lubricator Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 






Detroit 





International Correspondence Schools. 


The Raiiway Department of the International Correspondence Schools 
is operating at 5037 Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, a modern and 
thoroughly equipped air-brake. locomotive and railway instruction 
plant. It is operated for the specific purpose of teaching railway em- 
ployees economical and safe methods of train and locomotive handling. 

Practical demonstrations of the operation of the brake and the han- 
dling of trains are given and special attention is devoted to new 
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devices as they are adopted by railways. There are all facilities for 
instructing students on valve motion and the best methods of making 
road repairs and getting into terminals with the least possible delay. 
The instructors have had many years of practical experience. Special 
attention is devoted to firemen preparing for the examinations for 
engineers. 

In addition to a regular air-brake room, in which apparatus is seen 
in actual operation, separate study rooms are provided for students 
to write the progressive examination questions submitted by railways 
which have adopted this system of examination. 

Students are in attendance not only from all parts of the United 
States, but from Canada, Mexico and other countries. Out-of-town stu- 
dents may obtain board and lodging in the immediate vicinity at most 
reasonable rates. The large attendance since the plant has been in 
operation proves that there is a want for a schoolroom of this kind. 
That the railway department of the schools is conducting its work on 
the right lines is shown by the creditable examinations its students 
have undergone. 

The plant is equipped with 47 freight car brakes in actual opera- 
tion; six passenger car brakes with high speed attachment; air-signal- 
ing equipment for a ten-car train; operative and sectional models 
working in tandem; the latest Westinghouse E. T. air-brake apparatus: 
sectionals of all makes of lubricators and injectors; models of standard 
link motion; models of Walchaerts valve motion; stereopticon views 
of every part of different kinds of locomotives; specially prepared 
views to teach valve motion; special views showing breakdowns and 
repair methods; study rooms for students, and lecture rooms for 
classes. 

W. N. Mitchell is General Manager of the Railway Department. 





Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Wheel Press. 


The accompanying cut shows a hydro-pneumatic wheel press made 
by the Watson-Stillman Co., New York, for which a number of advan- 
tages are claimed. The ram can be moved up to its work in a little 
time and the construction is light in weight, and, it is said, will do 
heavy work with absolute accuracy. The hydro-pneumatic operating 
system gives the quick movement of pneumatic tools, and this, com- 
bined with the certainty and power of a hydraulic press, greatly in- 
creases the capacity of the machine, while, at the same time, air 
pressure from the shop system is made available to facilitate the work. 

Referring to the illustration, air is connected through a separate 
three-way valve to the closed cylindrical reservoir at the right. When 
the ram is at the back end of its stroke as shown, this reservoir 
is almost filled with water. The admission of air to the reservoir 
forees the water under pressure through the pumps and into the 





Watson-Stillman Hydro-Pneumatic Wheel Press. 


main cylinder, thus pushing the ram out at several times the speed 
that can be obtained where the water must be drawn into the pump 
by suction. When the ram stops under air pressure, both pump pistons 
immediately act to force the ram further, resulting in a more steady 
movement than with the regular two or three-speed hydraulic con- 
struction. 

While the feature of hydro-pneumatic operation has been the basis 
of the popularity of this machine, special attention is called to the 
four-rod construction. When the lines of pressure and resistance lie 
within single rods at top and bottom there is said to be a tendency 
on heavy work for the press to spring sidewise,.as it is practically 
impossible to keep the strains within such narrow limits. In the 
Watson-Stillman hydro-pneumatic press, two heavy rods at both top 
and bottom are used, the rods being from three to six inches apart. 
The ram and moving abutment are centered between these, so that 
there is no tendency to spring out of line. The work will be well 
squared up in this four-rod construction, and there is the added ad- 
vantage that no heavy base plate is required. All parts under stress 
are of a good quality steel, while the smaller and working parts may 
be depended upon to withstand hard usage without showing under 
wear. The cylinders are protected by copper lining. 

The moving abutment is supported by four wheels, with base wide 
enough that it may be moved with ease and safety. The suspension 
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hooks and compression cap are supported by two-wheeled trolleys. The 
machine is furnished with motor drive, as shown, or with suitable 
pulleys for belt drive. In the latter, the pulleys should run at abcut 
125 r.p.m. These presses range in capacity from 60 to 600 tons. 








The Lighting of Erecting Shops and Heavy Machine Shops. 





BY S. H. KNAPP. 

The artificial lighting of the work in erecting shops and heavy ma- 
chine shops, so that the employees can have working conditions equal 
iv daylight has, in the past, been a difficult problem. The great height 
of the heavy cranes has made it necessary to place most, if not all, of 
the lighting units underneath the cranes. In many instances it has 
been impossible to install lamps anywhere except on the side walls, al- 
though it is readily apparent that with an are or incandescent cluster 
in that position, much of the light is absorbed by the dark walls, and 
consequently in the center of the room the lighting is most unsatisfactory. 
Again, with low lighting from the side walls, locomotives or high ma- 
chines may hide the source of light, producing large shadows in the 
center of the floor. Were it possible to obtain from skylights all the 
daylight required for satisfactory lighting, this arrangement would un- 
questionably give the best distribution and diffusion. Accordingly, if 
these satisfactory conditions can be artificially duplicated by placing the 
light source directly over the machines and workmen a better distribu- 
tion and the avoidance of eclipsing shadows will be obtained. 

The Cooper-Hewitt lamp, with its perfect diffusion resulting from a 
arge Juminous surface. makes possible the satisfactory illumination of a 
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great volume of serviceable light at a minimum expenditure of electrical 
energy; that the source of light may be installed at a great height 
and still give satisfactory floor illumination: that shadows can be al- 
most wholly eliminated, and a perfect diffusion of pleasing light, the 
equal of daylight for manufacturing purposes can be obtained. The 
very long life of the tubes—numerous installations having averaged 
over seven thousand hours burning—assures a very economical main- 
ienance, and the user is not subject to the annoyance and delay often 
caused where it is necessary to retrim are lamps during working hours, 
The fact that many of the large railway systems throughout the coun- 
try, after testing different forms of illumination, have installed and ex- 
tended their systems of Cooper-Hewitt lighting, would indicate that 
they consider it the best and most efficient system at the present time, 





Western Electric Company. 





The business of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, is running at 
the rate of approximately $46,000,000, which compares with $33,000.- 
000 for the fiscal vear of 1908 and $53,000,000 for the fiscal year 1907. 
The present business outlook seems good but without anything to lead 
the company to expect an unusual growth. 

Some lines, such as sales to the telephone companies outside of the 
Bell system (which have been a feature of the business for only the 
last year and a half) have shown a very satisfactory growth. Busi- 
ness in machinery has. notwithstanding the depression, grown steadily 
throughout the Jast few years and is now at the highest point in the 
history of the company. Business is running more than ever before 
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Erecting Shop Lighted by Cooper-Hewitt Lamps. 


tloor surface trom a much greater height than was formerly considered 
At the same time, the comparative length of light source in 
the 50-in. tubes makes it possible for heavy cranes to pass underneath 
without causing sharply defined shadows. This. with the absence of 
glare, as obtained from other illuminants, makes it possible for the me 
chanic to distinguish detail in his work with accuracy. 

The accompanying photograph shows an erecting shop of one of the 
large railway systems lighted by 34, type F, Cooper-Hewitt lamps, giving 
28.900 Cp. at a current consumption of 13.6 kilowatts. The dimen 
sions of this building are 442 ft. x 94 ft., giving 41.550 sq. ft. of area. 
rhe height of the lamps from the floor is 50 ft., and 1,225 sq, ft. of 
In an adjoining erecting shop, of 


possibie, 


floor surface is allowed per lamp. 
three-fourths the size, two and one-half times as much power is being 
used to furnish are lighting from the side walls, with most unsatisfac 
tory results. 

In heavy machine work, some idea of Cooper-Jfewitt illumination can 
be obtained from the fact that a room of the Rensselaer Manufacturing 
Company, Troy, N. Y., where hydraulic valves to the weight of 26 tons 
are manufactured, contains 10,180 sq. ft. of floor surface and is lighted 
by 10 type K, Cooper-Hewitt lamps, giving 7,000 c. p. This installa 
tion has been in use since October, 1907, and the total cost for main 
tenance to June 1, 1909, has been $24. It is interesting to compare 
this maintenance item for almost two years—in which the labor element 
is almost wholly eliminated—with that of any of the other systems of 
lighting, and to contrast it with the attention demanded by arc-light 
ing systems, particularly of the flaming type, which if used many hours 
per day total a maintenance cost almost prohibitive. 


Summing up, these results show that in the use of the lamps of the 
Cooper-Hewitt Company, New York, the manufacturer can obtain a 


to moderate-sized motors and generators. largely used for industrial 
plants, which shows a healthy activity. and the prices and margins 
of profit at which they are being suld were never so good. ‘The increase 
in the machinery sales for the half-year ended May 31 was 40 per 
cent. over the same period a year ago. <A large part of the machinery 
orders were for additions and improvements. 

Gross business for the first quarter of the fiscal vear ran at the rate 
of $42,000,000 per year and for the last quarter at the rate of nearly 
$50,000,000. an increase of about 19 per cent. While the business for 
May is usually ahead of the business of the preceding month, the in- 
crease of May, 1909, over May, 1908, showed approximately 60 per 
cent. The month of April, 1909, showed an improvement equivalent to 
50 per cent. over April, 1908, and if the ratio of improvement of the 
last two months continues the company will easily attain a $50,000,000 
year. 

The volume of the company’s orders for the six months increased 
about 30 per cent. over the same period in 1908S and the average value 
per order increased approximately 10 per cent. In certain lines the 
volume of orders increased mere than 50 per cent. 

The export business for the most part has not felt the impetus of 
the improvement in this country, running only slightly ahead of last 
year. The European business from the company’s foreign plants, how- 
ever, gained 30 per cent. over a year ago and was 12 per cent. greater 
than 1907, which previously held the high record. The company’s 
trade with foreign countries is not so much dependent upon industrial 
conditions as the condition of the foreign governments’ exchequers. A 
greater part of the export business is done with South American coun- 
tries, which felt the effects of the panic heavily. Canada reports im- 
provement in trade. 














